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In the southern part of the Sudan, the United Presbyte- 
rian Church operates a theological school in partnership 
with the Anglicans. The students who come must speak 
English, for that is the language used in the school. But 
they come with families who do not know English. 

On Sunday morning a worship service is held, and the 
students come and sit, surrounded by their families. Moros 
will be over here, Dinkas here, the Nuers there, the Murles 
here. At the back, of course, will be the British and Ameri- 
cans who have come early to get those seats. 

What an unusual experience the day I participated. The 
pastor leading the service announced, “Now we are going 
to sing number eight in the English Hymnal, number twelve 
for the Dinkas, number ten for the Murles,” etc. Then, fol- 
lowing the English tune, everyone sang in his own language. 
What a conglomeration of sound! My first impression was, 
“Why this is Babel all over again, the confusion of tongues.” 
And then suddenly I realized, “This is the answer to Babel.” 
A generation ago these people were fighting each other in 
tribal warfare, but now through Christ they blend their 
voices in a mighty paean of praise to Almighty God. 

The sermon was delivered by a young African. He 
preached in English. Then each student translated for his 
family. So you would have a sentence from the pulpit and 
a mumble-mumble here, a mumble-mumble there, as the 
families heard what the pastor said. It was a great sermon 
on the feeding of the five thousand. The pastor’s point was 








It Will Be Enough—TIf... 


that the disciples did not think the few loaves and f 


- would be enough. “But,” said the preacher, “they bm 


them to Jesus, and they were enough.” 

Then the speaker went to work on some of us. He 
to the principal of the school who had been bemoani : 
fact that there were not enough students, and said, 4 
your pupils to Jesus, and they will be enough.” 

He turned to the Anglican bishop who had beens 
plaining about his lack of funds; the British missionay 
cieties had been curtailing work because of England’ 
nomic situation. He said to the bishop, “Bring your m 
to Jesus, and it will be enough.” 

He left me alone because he had not been around to 
my grumbling. But he might as well have spoken to m 
I had recognized that the United Presbyterian Church 
never met its responsibilities abroad. We have not 
enough people; we have not met our commission from 
Lord. The message struck me as well. 

The preacher emphasized that when the di 
brought the boy with the loaves and fishes to Je: 
brought all that he had. The aim of all of us who 
gaged in promoting the cause of the church should 
our people so commit their lives that they bring all tha 
have. And if they bring it to Jesus, it will be enough. 
be enough. 



















—DoNALD 


Executive Setretary, Board of Foreign 
United Presbyterian Church of North 
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America’s famous child development plan 


















May be an opportunity to represent Childcraft in your neighbor- 

0 a full-time basis. Free training, good income, and future. No 
it required. For full information, write to Childcraft, Dept. 4503, 

—_ 3565, Chicago 54, Illinois. 

Die. Enterprises Educational Corporation, Chicago 54, Illinois 
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“molding a life - Let Childcraft help in your 


most important job 


Within your heart are love and hope. Within your hands, the 
greatest responsibility on earth—the power to shape a life, to 
guide a destiny. How can you be sure? Use the help that only 
Childcraft offers. 

Childcraft surrounds your youngster with beauty, helps create 
understanding. Music, poems, pictures, and stories develop an 
appreciation for fine things in life. Things to make and do 
stimulate young imaginations, excite interest in proper channels. 
Every page in Childcraft helps mold character and personality. 

As a parent, you’ll welcome the services of the 150 authorities 
on child development who contribute towards making Childcraft 
the most important work of its kind in the world. To help make 
your dreams come true, look into Childcraft now. 


Childcraft, Dept. 3503, Box 3565 
Chicago 54, Illinois 
Please send me FREE, without obligation, my copy of the new 
24-page booklet, ““Their Future Is In Your Hands,” which contains 
a summary of “‘Education Is A "Round The Clock Process.” 
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This Summer Try a 


CHAUTAUQUA 
VACATION 


8 WEEKS OF 
UNUSUAL 
FAMILY FUN 


JUNE 29 TO 
AUGUST 24 


Find out about this famous lakeside com- 
munity, where sports, entertainment and 
education combine for a wonderful summer 
vacation. 

The Chautauqua Symphony plays four 
times each week, varied by operas and 
plays, and outstanding artists. Schools of 
music, art and drama are conducted for 
young and old. 

Chautauqua is non-sectarian, but Chris- 
tian living is basic. Religious services and 
education are an important part of the pro- 
gram. 


WRITE Dept. P 
CHAUTAUQUA INSTITUTION 


Ask for general information folder 


CHAUTAUQUA «+ NEW YORK 





YOU'LL ENJOY 
YOUR TRIP 
IMMENSELY! WHEATON 
TOURS 
EACH 


1. Spring Bible Lands Cruise— March 

2. Summer Bible Lands Cruise—_June 

3. Europe and Scandinavia—July 

4. Seuth America—July 
Daily lectures by tour leader. Fine Christian fellow- 
ship. Write today for rree suttetin. Specify 
which tour 

Address: Or. Joseph P. Free 


WHEATON TOURS 


WHEATON COLLEGE WHEATON, ILLINOIS 


ALASKA 


7th CRUISE 


especially for Presbyterions, 


JULY 1958 





For free, illustrated folder 

Aloska’ , please write Mr 
M. @. Johnson, Presbyterion-Aloska Tour Manager, 
P.O. Bor 4013, St. Paul 16, Minn. 














SOUNDING BOARD 


‘Presbyterians 


in Florida’ 

« Floridians are enjoying your series. 
As a new pastor who came to Fort Lau- 
derdale in September, 1957, and so can 
take no credit for the greatness of First 
Church, permit me to offer additional 
encouraging facts for our Presbyterian 
Church, USA: 

We are not all in crowded temporary 
buildings. First Church, founded in 
1899, is an adequately housed congre- 
gation in which are found such familiar 
aids to worship and work as multiple 
choirs under Westminster Choir College 
direction; specialized ministers of edu- 
cation, visitation, and business adminis- 
tration; a week-day school; and a million 
dollars worth of air-conditioned build- 
ings equipped with closed-circuit tele- 
vision for overflow crowds and central- 
ized teaching. 

First Church, Fort Lauderdale, unlike 
most “First” churches who generously 
found new congregations with their 
members and money, has doubled its 
own active membership and more than 
tripled its constituents since it helped 
organize Second Church six years ago. 
It now needs three identical morning 
services and the end is not yet, with 
over two thousand worshipers a Sun- 
Ge ss 

While nurturing five new congrega- 
tions in the last six years, First Church’s 
successors to Dr. Downey (Dr. Robert 
McLeod and the Reverend Richard E. 
Neumann) have kept the home fires 
burning with almost a half-million-dol- 
lar expansion of educational facilities 
(dedicated November 3, 1957) and 
1957 total receipts of $213,000. . . . 


—CLEM E. Brsincer 


Minister, First Presbyterian Church 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida 


More Facts on Florida 

« ... There are five Presbyterian 
Churches (USA) in Fort Lauderdale, 
ours being the latest organized. Services 
were started at the Sunset Church on 
December 23, 1956, and the church was 
organized with 273 members on Novem- 
ber 17, 1957. A month later another 
seventy united with the church. . . . It 
was not started by Dr. Downey, as were 
the other new churches, however, but by 
my husband. 


—Mrs. Tuomas NAPOLITAN 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida 


Gratitude for a Dream 
Realized 


« When the joint assemblies me 
May, I shall have spent one half 
life in the United Presbyterian () 
and the other half in the Presbys 
Church, USA. This estimate is ex, 
most to the month. May I crave; 
enough to express profound grat 
that I have lived to witness the uni 
these two bodies, each of which }; 
much to contribute to the other. 
As far back as 1912, I was acti 
group of United Presbyterian mini 
and elders working and praying for 
a union. We were hopelessly ow 
then, but after all these years th 
voutly wished-for consummation j 
hand, I understand that our presby 
are not making pre-Assembly no 
tions for Moderator, thus securing 
the united assembly some 
which will take account of U. P. de 
As the oldest living Moderator d 
USA General Assembly [1923-24 
hope sometime this year to gree 
first Moderator of the United Pres 
rian Church in the USA. One hu 
years ago my father—an Associate 
ister—walked arm in arm with an! 
ciate Reformed minister to Old 
Hall in Pittsburgh, where the U 
Presbyterian Church was born, Pe 
we could not improve upon the 
proclaimed that day: The Truth of 
—Forbearance in Love. 
—CHARLES FREDERICK Wis 
Wooste: 


Our Surplus Food 


« Thank you for bringing us 
Proxmire’s “Our Surplus Food—B: 
Blessing?” (P.L., January 25, 1958 
There is far more to the surplus 
problem, however, ... than the s 
procedure of providing dried milk 
wheat products to the millions of As 
children, as desirable as that may be 
It seems to me the first decision! 
determine our objective. If it is com 
tion farming [the direction of our} 
ent farm program], that is one thin 
it the only course to follow? If so,! 
perhaps dried milk and cereals for 
atic children*provides the only alte 
tive. But, one thing for sure, if 
corporation farming becomes. the 
cepted pattern for American farm 
it marks the end of one era and the 
ginning of another. —Tom McCue 


Member, State of Oregon Hall of Repre 
Salem, 0 
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MEDITATION by Walter D. Cavert 


Beyond a Resolution 


Put off your old nature . . . and put 
on the new nature, created after the 
likeness of God. (Ephesians 4:22, 24; 
RSV) 


HE poet Shelley is said to have had 
yi dream in which a hooded figure 
appeared and beckoned him to follow. 
When the poet caught up with the ap- 
parition, he lifted the mask from its face, 
and, lo, the likeness was that of his own 
countenance. As Shelley gazed silently 
at this resemblance of himself, the fig- 
ure exclaimed, “Are you satisfied?” 

This is a question every Christian 
needs to ask himself, and Lent is set 
apart by the church as a time for self- 
examination and self-appraisal. We fail 
to use it rightly unless we try to see our- 
selves as we actually are. Like Whittier 
we may well say sternly: 

Stand still, my soul, in the silent 

dark, 

I would question thee. 

To what extent are we satisfied with our 
present moral and spiritual attainments? 
Are we increasing day by day in the 
knowledge and love of God, in our sen- 
sitivity to the needs of our fellow-men, 
and in our devotion to the church as the 
body of Christ? Are we finding a new 
joy in our religion because of a deepen- 
ing relationship to Christ? 

Many church members think of Lent 
only as a time for superficial self-denial. 
They give up a habit like smoking or at- 
tending movies. Or instead of subtrac- 
tion, they practice a minor problem in 
addition and try to make themselves a 
little bit better by going to church reg- 
ularly, reading the Bible, and praying 
more frequently. Often they neglect to 
face the deeper meaning of the Christian 
life and are doing what Brother Law- 
rence called “fooling themselves with 
trivial devotions.” They go through some 
of the forms of godliness but fail to find 
its source and its power. 

Such an approach inflates our spirit- 
ual pride and becomes a substitute for 
the radical change which could result 
from making all of life an offering to 
God. What we most need is not some- 
thing we can do for ourselves but the 
complete transformation which can be 
brought about only by the love and 
grace of God. 

Frederick W. Robertson, who became 
one of the best-loved English clergymen 
of his generation, came from a military 


family and originally intended to py 
an army career. Then he decided ¢ 
was calling him into the service of 
church, It was not easy to break wij 
past which represented family tradit 
social prestige, and professional posit 
He went into a church alone and g 
ducted a funeral service for his olds 
so that a new self, completely offerej 
Christ, might come into existence, 

It was the newness and freshnegy 
life on the part of the early Christi 
which had such a transforming influg 
on the ancient world. In an article » 
time ago in the Union Seminary 0 
terly Review, Dr. Cyril Richard 
pointed out that the frescoes in the« 
combs depict Christ as a beardless ye 
in the garb of the Good Shepherd. 
says the author, is not simply beca 
Christ did his work as a young ma 

The art of the catacombs is a sym 
of the creativeness of the Christian} 
“That is the impelling thing about Ch 
tianity,” declares Dr. Richardson, ‘ 
sense that the world was made new 
the person of Christ, that antiquity) 
at last overcome by the freshness 
young life.” 

The first century did not expect 
thing new. Greek philosophy had kh 
been saying that history moves in cir 
and what happens in one generation 
a repetition of what has happened | 
fore. Nicodemus reflected that atti 
when he asked how a man can be bk 
again when he is old. But in Chris 
new force entered history. Through 
the old became new. 

This possibility of newness of life 
a challenge to our era. We live in 
world grown old. Science can speed 
destruction but can never make it ne 
This can happen only as the power 
God through Christ is released. 

Any new world must have new! 
man material out of which it can 
built. We must begin with oursel 
There is little hope for mankind u 
more people are willing to open t 
hearts to the God of love and righteo 
ness and allow him to make them: 
different men. 

What we need during Lent is not 
make a new resolution but to begi 
revolution. It can be started by any 
who is willing to explore the experie# 
which enabled Paul to say, “It is 
longer I who live, but Christ who li 
in me.” 
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THE COVER shows us David B. Treat 
of Flint, Michigan, who has served as 
: director of Flint’s Clara Elizabeth Fund 
since 1937. Under his guidance, this 




















1 to pur unique community-education agenc 

sided AJOURNAL OF PROTESTANT CHRISTIANITY is deine thousands of people < al 
‘ice of most every phase of the “family-life 
eak wif he ‘i cycle” (see right of cover photograph). 
’ tradit Presbyterian “Without Dave Treat, the Clara Eliza- 
il posit beth Fund of today simply would not 
- and g exist,” says the Reverend David E. 












is old y ENTS FOR MARCH 8. 19 Molyneaux, minister of Flint’s First 
offered CONT P 58 Presbyterian Church, in which Mr. Treat 
ence, is an elder. For more about the Clara 
=shnes Elizabeth Fund and its director, see 
a It Will Be Enough—if... 2 Donald Black New Compass for Families, page 16. 
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A Pointless Question: Are Parents to Blame?  g Mark W. Abernethy 
Blaming parents for their children’s difficulties 
neither solves the problems nor helps the 
mothers and fathers to help their youngsters. 











Worship in Washington 11 Caspar Nannes 
In spring, a tourist’s fancies turn to Washington. 
Every tour should include famous churches. 
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real meaning of Christian compassion in a world 
where hope mingles with horror, 
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ration New Compass for Families 16 Mary Ann Gehres a : ; 
ned | . ; . ; article in PRESBYTERIAN LiFe’s continu- 
n The Clara Elizabeth is not a ship but a fund, eset anaiice. dei’ Gil aedeienis. Cuil Dee 
atti yet it has charted a new course tor parents and 8 gi 4s 


Parents to Blame? page 8, is a Presby- 
terian minister who serves on the staff 
of the world-famed Menninger Founda- 
' , . tion in Topeka, Kansas. He was grad- 
One Great Hour of Sharing: Needs Filled uated Posen McCormick Seminary in 
and Unfilled 19 1948, served as a national missionary for 

several years and then studied for a 
graduate degree in social work. In 1955 
Summer Projects Strengthen Collegians’ he joined the Menninger Foundation as 
Faith, Muscles 20 a psychiatric social worker. He married 

a Texan girl whom he met at McCor- 
mick. The Abernethy’s have a seven- 
year-old son and a one-year-old German 
Shepherd dog, “both of whom are 
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Caspar Nannes, author of Worship in 
Washington, page 11, is the veteran 
church editor of the Washington Star. 
He is a co-founder and current president 
of the Religious Newswriters Associa- 
tion, which is composed of some 100 of 
the nation’s leading newspaper and 
Children’s Story: Chit-Chat and a Pair of Stockings 31 Dorothy Ballard news-magazine church editors. 
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A POINTLESS QUESTION: 


ARE 
PARENTS 
TO BLAME? 


Blaming parents for their children’s diffi- 
culties neither solves the problems nor helps 


the mothers and fathers help their youngsters 


by Mark W. Abernethy 






















To be blamed seems to be one of 
necessary consequences of modem 
parenthood. Yet most parents, while 
cepting blame, can become config 4} 
about what they are being blamed 
It depends upon who is doing the bj 
ing. 

For example, the blame may q 
from a son, who says, “Mom, why dah. ¢ 
you let me stay out late like Joe’s moi, pe, 
lets him?” ah 

If she does, she may be blamed by 
husband who says, “Your trouble is{ 
you're not strict enough with the k 

And if the mother is strict with 
son, the husband may be indirg 
blamed by one of his friends, who t 
him aside and says, “Bill, don't, 
think that son of yours ought to god jora 
and kick up his heels a little more? 
boy says he’s a nice kid, but—” 

Along with all of this, there is 
specter of the juvenile officer the wil.J4 ; 
family listened to on television a 


weeks ago, who said, “The chief causf,.}}, 
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wenile delinquency is delinquent par- 
ats.” 

In whatever combination it comes— 
nd the combinations are countless—the 
result is that parents are being 
ed. 


Yet the great majority of American 


1aY Cahyents do find a reprieve in the fact 
why d hat their sons and daughters grow up 
2S Mol, become worth-while and responsible 

embers of the community. At this 
ed byl int the former parents can assume the 
le is hy of being grandparents, one of the 
the by werogatives of which is that they can 
With Mow blame the young parents for not 
indite@inging up the grandchildren properly. 
vho ti This whole business of “blaming par- 
lon't Wnts” can be viewed with an amused 
tO g0@Mjlerance; on the other hand, it may de- 
nore? Move a more thoughtful consideration. 


tis my opinion that “blaming” rarely 


re is Helps any situation, whether it be in the 
he whiield of parent-child relations or guided- 
M a WHhissile research. Rather, if there is a 
f caus roblem, it is best solved by seeking to 


understand it, and then taking action on 
the basis of that understanding. The 
trouble with “blaming” is that it often 
hinders understanding and effective ac- 
tion. 

One of the best examples of this is 
found in the New Testament when 
Jesus, accompanied by the disciples, en- 
countered a blind beggar at the gate. 
The disciples saw in this encounter an 
opportunity to find out who was to 
blame for the man’s blindness. Jesus saw 
an opportunity to help the beggar, and 
also to help the disciples understand the 
love and power of God. 

Similarly, blaming parents for what- 
ever difficulties their children may be 
having does not help solve those diffi- 
culties. Nor does it help the parents help 
their children. One who has been 
blamed cannot help but feel on the spot, 
shamed, anxious, guilty, and compelled 
to act defensively. A person does not 
think or act as wisely and effectively as 
he might when he feels that way. 
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Further, the indictment may not be justi- 
fied. 

In some years’ experience in working 
with parents of emotionally ill children, 
including children whose illness took the 
form of delinquency, I have never been 
able—once all the facts were in and the 
total situation understood—to point my 
finger at the parents and say that it was 
all their fault. Rarely, if ever, can one 
say of parents that they deliberately and 
with malice aforethought set out to cre- 
ate difficulties for their children, If they 
do so, it is usually unwittingly, and be- 
cause of preoccupation with their own 
problems. Rather, most, if not all, par- 
ents seek to help their children grow up 
to become responsible citizens and work 
as hard as they can toward that goal, In 
fact, probably more mistakes are made 
by parents under pressure, who try too 
hard, than by those parents who are able 
to relax, understand, and enjoy their 
children. 

There is a supposedly true story told 








ARE PARENTS 
TO BLAME? 


of a young couple, expecting their first 
child, who were painfully aware of the 
blanket blame attached to parenthood. 
They talked it over between themselves 
and decided to enjoy and have fun with 
their child regardless of the mistakes 
that they might make. Just to be on the 
safe side, however, they took out an en- 
dowment policy, not for the usual col- 
lege education, but for psychoanalysis. 
One might guess that if they were suc- 
cessful in enjoying their child the money 
wouldn’t be needed. 

This is not to say that parental influ- 
ence is minimal. Quite the contrary, 
parental influence is so important that 
any practice, such as indiscriminate 
blaming of parents, can do a great deal 
of harm if it tends to make parents feel 
unduly guilty, fearful, and inadequate. 
For that reason, it may be helpful to look 
into some of the factors involved in pa- 
rental blame. 

In the first place, parents tend to be 
genuinely concerned about doing a good 
job of raising their children. Most par- 
ents are quite aware of things that they 
should do for their children, which they 
do not always do. For example, every 
father is quite aware that his work takes 
him away from the family too often. He 
knows that when he comes home in the 
evening, regardless of how trying a 
day it has been, the children eagerly 
await his arrival and want attention and 
affection from him, Since four o'clock in 
the afternoon, Mother has probably been 
anticipating some help with the chil- 
dren, and attention for herself. Many 
times the father might prefer to retire to 
the bedroom, or turn on the TV, or read 
the paper—actually, anything but reach 
out and expend more energy in relation- 
ship with the family. 

In reality, energy will have to be ex- 
pended in some sort of relationship. At- 
tention will be demanded, The choice 
is only in what kind of attention and re- 
lationship—an angry, self-pitying, push- 
ing-away kind of relationship, or a 
mutual, warm, sharing, affectionate re- 
lationship. The child who doesn’t receive 
attention for his enthusiastic rendering 
of the day’s important events will get 
attention by his noisy and persistent 
maneuvers specifically designed to an- 
noy his parents. Children have an un- 
canny and unerring ability to get at our 
most vulnerable spots. 

Most parents are well aware of their 


10 


own lapses in providing care and love 
for their children. This runs the gamut 
from attention and time together to 
things that money will buy, such as toys, 
clothes, vacations at the beach, and op- 
portunities for cultural experiences. The 
general experience is that parents are all 
too ready to blame themselves because 
of their own guilty feelings without any- 
one else’s blaming them. This awareness 
of their own inadequacies may be one 
of the factors accounting for many par- 
ents’ inability to discipline and limit 
their children when it is appropriate to 
do so. It is difficult to limit someone 
when you feel that you have not given 
him enough. 

In the second place, there is a cultur- 
al confusion about child-rearing prac- 
tices. Our culture has gone through a 
rapid transition in child-rearing prac- 
tices and the value system (or philoso- 
phy) associated with the raising of 
children. 

Our Puritan and pioneer forefathers 
had a country to conquer. This required 
hard, rugged, self-sufficient, and indi- 
vidualistic people. Temptations and 
softness could not be viewed tolerantly. 
The predominant religious emphasis was 
on the evil in man and his world, In this 
sort of culture the emphasis in raising 
children needed to be on self-denial and 
the Spartan existence, and it developed 
some extremely strong individuals, So it 
was that children “were to be seen and 
not heard”; they were to eat at a sep- 
arate table; they were to be kept busy 
(play was frowned upon—“the devil has 
work for idle fingers”); “spare the rod 
and spoil the child”; and so on. As the 
frontier became settled, the Spartan 
mode was needed less. Evil didn’t seem 
quite so close. One could relax and en- 
joy life without the same kind of 
struggle. 

Yt many of the same pioneer ideals 
persisted, One of these values was the 
independent rebelliousness of a Davy 
Crockett who went to his death with a 
six-gun in his hand. The folklore of his 
approach to life and the teenager racing 
head on in his car toward another teen- 
ager in the game of “chicken” are not 
too far apart. Another example of this is 
the story about the difference between 
English and American soldiers during 
World War II. If a line were drawn on 
the deck of a ship transporting English 
soldiers and they were told not to cross 
it, not one of them would. The Ameri- 
can soldier, however, would get through 
a bulkhead door even if it had five pad- 
locks on it. The story is always told with 
pride about American ingenuity. 


Just about the time that the frop 
settled down, a revolutionary and 
kind of understanding about humap 
havior began to make itself known 
unfortunately it was often misuy 
stood. This was based on the theorig 
Freud, which were a scientific atte 
to understand man’s mental and « 
tional processes. 

For the average person these thea 
seemed like black magic, full of all y 
of unacceptable ideas about sex 
hate. They were frightening ideas, ; 
like the one that young children } 
sexual feelings, or that each of us has 
unconscious that runs our lives with 
our being aware of it, or that every d 
hates his parents. It is only today} 
the average person is beginning to 
the other side of these theories; { 
there are drives of love and affection 
each of us; that love can neutralize 
that angry and aggressive feelings 
be channeled into ambition and ac 
plishment; that the boy looks up to 
copies his father; and the girl, | 
mother. 

Consequently, there has been a sw 
away from the harsh and strict meth 
of child-rearing. Parents have been4 
couraged to be “buddies” with t 
children. As the positive approach | 
been stressed, human nature has b 
thought of as having both good and 
potentialities. Parental training and ¢é 
cation emphasized a free, permissived 
mate for children. The great fear | 
that the child might have a “trau 
experience” which would ruin him! 
ever, and not that he would be wi 
ciplined, as was true formerly. As us 
the swing went too far; now parents 
rediscovering the value of limits 
discipline, and that in a close relat 
ship with one’s children a parent m 
stay a parent and cannot become a 
temporary. 

Along with all of this, families w 
on the move, and each couple raised 


children without the benefit of tradi: 


coming from older relatives who |i 
nearby. Peoples from other count 
and other cultures added their divé 
and often quite different family ways 
the culture. Scientific theories 
translated into technology, and! 
United States became a tremendot 
productive country that knew “how 
do it,” and im so doing reached » 
highs in a material standard of living 
Unfortunately, emotional standard 
living did not develop as easily. 
American way of life seems to be 
on personal feelings. It demands 9 
(Continued on page 
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~ The footsteps Abraham Lincoln left in the newly fallen 
girl | snow one night solved a mystery and created a legend. 
For months worshipers at Wednesday prayer services in 

nas historic New York Avenue Presbyterian Church suspected 
meth someone was seated behind the partly opened door of the 
been pastor's study, which adjoined the downstairs chapel. 
ith th But their beloved minister, Dr. Phineas D. Gurley, never 
oach mentioned the subject, and none of his members ever brought 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN worshiped 
in New York Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
hich closely resembled present edifice built in 1951. 
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Lincoln had long wanted to attend 
the Wednesday night prayer meetings 
without attracting attention. As Presi- 
dent of the United States he found this 
a virtual impossibility. 

He conferred with Dr. Gurley, his 
trusted friend; they agreed the pastor’s 
study would answer the President's 
need. It had the further advantage of 
being next to a door leading to the 
street. 

The plan worked perfectly until one 
evening. Lincoln would slip into the 
church just as the prayer service began 
and quickly leave upon its completion. 

But on that Wednesday while he was 
in the meeting a heavy snow floated out 
of the sky. When the President stepped 
out of the church, the flakes had covered 
Washington like a white carpet. 

Quickly he- walked the two 
blocks to the White House, leaving 
large footprints in the virgin snow, Two 
small boys, who should have been home 
but weren’t, came upon the giant steps 
and decided to follow them. They led 
to the gates of the President's residence 
on Pennsylvania Avenue. And so the se- 


short 


cret came out. 

Lincoln's attendance at New York 
Avenue Presbyterian Church—generally 
called “The Lincoln Church”—illustrates 











an element of religious life in the na- 
tion’s Capital not present elsewhere. 
When a President goes to church a piti- 
less publicity goes with him. His every 
move and what is said and done in 
church is broadcast throughout the coun- 
try. For that day the church, its mem- 
bers, and its minister stand in the glare 
of the nation’s curiosity. 

This situation, rarely encountered in 
other cities, is a regular occurrence in 
Washington. The tradition goes back to 
George Washington, for since his time 
all the nation’s Chief Executives have 
attended church during their terms of 
office. 

Washington was not only a member 
but a vestryman of Christ Episcopal 
Church in nearby Alexandria, Virginia. 
It was here that one Sunday in 1774 
he called on his countrymen to sever 
ties with England and to fight for the 
independence of the colonies, Nine years 
later in the same church Washington 
prayed on Christmas Day that the peace 
and good will of the present be sus- 
tained. 

His pew, number 60, which he bought 
for thirty-six pounds and ten shillings, 
is still preserved in Christ Church in its 
original form. 

The nation’s third president, Thomas 





PRESIDENT 
DWIGHT EISENHOWER is a member 


of National Presbyterian Church 




























Jefferson, is regarded by many as 
agnostic and unbeliever. Yet he not 
worshiped regularly at Christ Episeop 
Church, 620 G Street S.E., but ¢ 
New Year’s Day would send a fj 
dollar contribution for the church; " 
its rector, the Reverend Andrew 1 - 
McCormick. 

One day Jefferson, carrying a lay 
red prayer book under his arm, y 
crossing the open fields leading to { 
church when a passerby stopped hi 

“Mr. Jefferson, you going to churd 
the man said. “You do not believe a wo 
of it.” 

“Sir,” the President replied, “no, 
tion has yet existed or been govem 
without religion. I, as the chief 
trate of this nation, am bound to g 
it the sanction of my example. GaiiBy cl 
morning, Sir.” 

In recent years Herbert Hoover, 
Quaker; Franklin D. Roosevelt, an Ep 
copalian; Harry S, Truman, a Bapti 
and Dwight D. Eisenhower, a Presby 
rian; have carried on the tradition. 

President Eisenhower's regular 
tendance at National Presbyter 
Church, where he is a member, is w 
known. His presence at services has{ 
cused the attention of our nation up ( 
the religious side of its life in a wallomi 
nothing else could do. Even when i 
appearance at a_ service is not 
nounced, in some mysterious way ! 
word gets out and hundreds stand o 
side National Presbyterian Chun 
awaiting his arrival and his departutiig tos 

Another distinctive characteristic @& mos 
church life in Washington is its diversitfi}, Be 
There are nearly 100 religious bod 
active in the metropolitan area, rangi 
from the huge Roman Catholic 
Methodist churches to small denomin 
tions having a single church with 
than fifty members. 

All major and most minor Prote 
denominations are here, and in 
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enough numbers to bring a kind of b { 
ance to the city’s religious life. This#§hmer 
in sharp contrast to many sections at th 





our country where a single or a [i mo 
denominations predominate. 

An example of the latter is the st 
of Minnesota where Lutherans } 
more members than all the other Priecific 
estant churches combined and the i 
man Catholic Church is close to t 
Lutherans. The former has 794; 
members in 1,996 congregations ! 
the latter 690,807 with 346,459 me 
bers to be divided among all the of 
Protestant churches. 

Obviously in a situation such as # 
the dominant religious tone of the st 
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Lutheran and Catholic. In the South 
ye prevailing denominations are Bap- 
Methodist, and Southern Presbyte- 
_while the New England states are 
avily weighted with Congregational- 
urch § , Unitarians, and Roman Catholics. 
rew I This unbalance is not true of Wash- 
ygton. Among the Protestants, the 
a lamlithodists have 153 congregations and 
™, Wa35,000 members; Episcopalians 106 
5 to tburches and 75,000 members; District 
ed hi Columbia Baptist Convention and 
hurel irginia Baptist Association, ninety 
> 2 W0EEarches and 55,000 members; Presby- 
rian Church, U.S.A., and Presbyterian 
“NO MilMhurch U.S., sixty-three churches and 
overs (00 members. There are four Lu- 
: ean churches—American, Augustana, 
issouri Synod, and United—with fifty- 
ve churches and 22,000 members. 
There are 102 Roman Catholic 
hurches, with over 150,000 members 
in Epi, the Washington area, and thirty-six 
Bapti#wish congregations having 12,000 
resbytdlimilies, 
ion, 
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One outgrowth of this diversity, 
hose extent is not fully developed 
bove, is to give a balance and coopera- 
spirit to church life not easily 


ilar @ 
byte 
_is Wa 
has fifqualled where one or two denomina- 
om Upions dominate. Interfaith and interde- 
| 4 Wiljominational cooperation exists on a 
hen lifMidespread scale, ranging from tempo- 
not ary committees set up for special pro- 
vay rams to membership in permanent 
ind ouiiodies, 

Chur An example of denominations work- 
partumig together here who do not cooperate 
ristic @ most places is the District of Colum- 
iversifia Baptist Convention. This Conven- 


| Dodi is unique in that its members 
rangig@mtomatically belong to both the South- 
lic afm Baptist Convention and the Ameri- 


no n Baptist Convention, two entirely 
‘ith l@dependent entities. This is the only 
ace in the United States where such 
otestia§ setup exists. 
n lag§ A development stemming from the 
| of bilversity of denominations is the estab- 
This#hment of national churches to repre- 
tions @at the different church bodies. There 
a fl more than twenty of these national 
burches. 
he sti They range in importance from 
s haMerely having the title to performing 


D 


er Pr@@ecific functions. The National Presby- 
the Mian Church, one of the latter type, 
to Wen year holds an intercession and holy 

(944umunion service the day Congress 
ms aimivenes. At this time the Moderator 
) met the General Assembly comes to the 
ie ot h for this service and other duties. 
ring by specially designated min- 

as this of the Presbyterian Church is also 
he sti (Continued on page 30) 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON 

was an original pewholder 

in Christ Protestant Episcopal Church, 
Alexandria, Virginia. 

Later, Robert E. Lee 


worshiped there. 





WOODROW WILSON 

laid the cornerstone 

of Central Presbyterian Church 
in December, 1913. 
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One Great "1 of Sharing 


It is a terrifying prospect that all of us may one day accept these sore spots 
as inevitable by-products of change. In that day it shall no longer concern those 
who dwell in houses that others must live in caves. Is it hard to believe that in 
many parts of the world this kind of existence is the rule rather than the exception? 
It is true whether we like it or not. And the Christian conscience cannot like it. 
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These are the single digits opidt 
our time. The statistic is lifeless! 
. suspended somewhere betwe 


shown in the film are the loci of s 
ing in our modern world: Hong 


China, and the Middle East. The p 

in this film include some monstmpe 
unattractive-looking persons: c 
misshapen by malnutrition, amp 
and dirty beggars. With all] thigpee 
picture carries a promise and hop 
the scenes that illustrate such sul 
are precisely the spots where C 
relief has penetrated. 

Never has the substantial wapassi 
Church World Service been so if 
sively demonstrated, A high-grade 
and skillful photography drive 
message unencumbered by the 
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| ONG STRIDE 


brilliantly conceived new film captures the real meaning of 





ous statistic—the relief needs of 
its opidual digit is flesh, mind, and spirit 
ifelessgnt past and an uncertain future. 
betweé 

tion of exhortation and pleas. In this 
The Bct The Long Stride stands within 
eloguepompany of newer church-produced 
The @ that allow the churchman to use 
n intelligence and to draw a con- 
or two for himself. 

ingaryfaat will he see in this candid over- 
The pg of the world’s need? He will see 
monst@ed refugees who have drugged 
children lest a small one’s cry be- 


ci of 
Tong @ 


ss: Cc 
- amp@them to border guards. But he will 
1 thidSee churches which have provided 


d hop#uary in a wonderful new sense, 
ting pews with dozens of cots to 

the homeless. He will see the 
pf hunger; but he will also see the 
ial wapassion of volunteer workers on 
1 so imelief detail. He will see the des- 
gradepon of cave dwellers living by the 
ards of primitive man; yet he will 


ch sul 
re C 


rive 
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ristian compassion in a world where hope mingles with horror 





When you read and hear the statistics, remember the faces. . . 
has no shape, only the present, and the elementary business of putting off thirst 
and starvation. 


see what business loans can do for those 
who begin anew their trade in a strange 
land. 

This is the tension which the film 
develops. There is need; still there is 
relief; and such relief comes from Chris- 
tians banded together in a common 
cause of ministering to those who cur- 
rently cannot care for themselves. In a 
world where poverty is the rule rather 
than the exception, where sickness and 
squalor must be considered as long-term 
factors into the future, it is sobering to 
reflect that “even if the need were fully 
met, the forces which created it would 
remain, and new need would arise.” 
This is the film’s challenge to a com- 
mitment beyond relief funds, indeed to 
the mission of the Christian church 
itself. 


. Here the future 


In a day when destruction can create 
havoc in an instant, a gift can also sud- 
denly reach half-way around the world 
to relieve the hunger of a crying child. 
Though new forms of man’s inhumanity 
to man tyrannize the innocent, new 
methods of succor reach out to assure 
the tyrannized of safety in their night- 
mare of peril and of cold. Yet something 
more than succor is required. Christo- 
pher Fry expresses that fact poetically 
in a theme that the film repeats with 
strong effect: “Wrong comes up to face 
us everywhere, never to leave us till we 
take the longest stride of soul men ever 
took.” —J. C. Wynn 


“The Long Stride” is available from De- 
partment of Church World Service, 215 
Fourth Avenue, New York 3, New York. 
Approximate rental $8. 
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“Why all the fuss about eating liver? 
Couldn’t we use steak instead?” David B. 
Treat answers this typical question, put 
to him by a prospective father in couples’ 
class. Mr. Treat has been at the helm of 
the Clara Elizabeth Fund since its start. 


One stormy evening last January, a 
late-model automobile drove up to the 
headquarters of the Clara Elizabeth 
Fund for Maternal Health, in Flint, 
Michigan. A young couple—to be called 
here Jerry and Linda Bingham—had 
come to attend the couples’ class for ex- 
pectant parents at the unique family-life 
education agency. 

Jerry, a shop worker in one of Flint’s 
automobile plants, was there mainly to 
please Linda. It wasn’t that he had any 
doubts about the Clara Elizabeth Fund 
classes. When he was a senior in high 
school, he had taken one of the “family 
living” courses taught by a Fund in- 
structor, and it had answered some of 
his questions about dating. He had 
seemed on better terms with his parents 
after the teacher had analyzed why 
mothers and fathers sometimes appear 
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Text and photographs by Mary Ann Gehres 


The Clara Elizabeth is not a ship b 


fund, yet it has charted a new co 


for parents and parents-to-be 


too strict to their youngsters. Too, Jerry 
knew that since Linda had been attend- 
ing the mothercraft course, she seemed a 
lot less nervous about having their baby. 

But his chief objection to coming was 
simple: his parents had brought him up 
all right without any such academic 
folderol. So why should he tear himself 
away from the TV set to learn something 
that was chiefly Linda’s job anyway? 
When he consented to come, he told her, 
“T'll go to just one class. Mind you, just 
one.” 

As Jerry and Linda walked into the 
classroom, a rangy six-footer met them 
at the door. “Good evening. I'm David 
Treat, one of your instructors tonight. 
Glad to have you with us.” 

Soon the room was filled with about 
twenty couples, and Mr. Treat began 
the class. “Now, husbands, how about 


planning a typical day’s menu for 
wives?” “Four glasses of milk,” 
eggs,” “a grapefruit,” and other die? 
suggestions came from every part ¢ 
room. 

Mr. Treat listed the foods on 
blackboard, then asked his co-teaci? 
nurse Alice Mirgon, to evaluate it. 

Then, with a battery of calorie, 
min, and other nutrition charts, the 
instructors skillfully led a discus 
stressing the importance of proper 
in pregnancy. As they answered 4 
tions, some of Linda’s explanations 
why she had been serving so much lif 
green vegetahles, and no rich des 
began to make sense to Jerry. 

During intermission, Jerry and Li 
chatted with two other couples 
heard about some of the things 
would be learning in subsequent cla 
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How do twins get born?” asks an eleven-year-old in reproduction-education class. Mothers and daughters, who attend 
gether, are absorbed in instructor’s explanation. Last year 2,500 parents and children were enrolled in these classes. 


bw to diaper a baby; how to bathe and 
ed him; how to cope with the mother’s 
hysical and emotional changes; how 
sband could help wife at the hospital; 
at to do when the baby came home. 
Recess over, Mr. Treat and Mrs. Mir- 
bn enlarged the topic of nutrition to a 
iscussion of formulas, nursing, feeding 
ficulties with young children, and 
meral family menus. Parental team- 
ork was emphasized. 
At one point, Mr. Treat said, “You 
might as well get used to eating the 


@ods you can’t stand now. A few years 


om today if you push them aside, don’t 
surprised if your youngster announces 
boycott: ‘Dad doesn’t eat it—neither 
ill I.’” 

Jerry nodded knowingly with the 
her prospective fathers. There was 
ore to it than he had thought, Next 
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week he might even suggest to Linda 
that they come to class. After all, there 
would be plenty of time to watch tele- 
vision after the baby came. 

Last year, the Clara Elizabeth Fund 
reached some 15,000 men, women, 
and children who, like Jerry and Linda, 
were in a “teachable moment” of their 
lives. “We shoot with instruction when 
people are ready to be targets,” Mr. 
Treat asserts. “We try to help people do 
better what they are going to do any- 
way. But we are careful to give them 
just a boost, not a crutch.” 

Family-founding, child-bearing, child- 
rearing, child-launching, and the empty 
nest are stages in the family-living cycle, 
and the Clara Elizabeth Fund has a bat- 
tery of courses aimed at each of these 
phases, except the last. Agencies in other 
cities have educational facilities for one 


or several of these stages, but only in 
Flint is there such a comprehensive pro- 
gram under the aegis of one organiza- 
tion. 

The Clara Elizabeth Fund is the re- 
sult of foresight on the part of the late 
automobile magnate, William S. Knud- 
sen. In 1937 he was searching for a way 
to honor his wife, Clara Elizabeth Knud- 
sen, on the birth of their first grandchild, 
and he wanted to provide a useful serv- 
ice for Flint citizens, with whom he had 
worked for several years before assum- 
ing the presidency of the General Mo- 
tors Corporation. 

When Mr. Knudsen learned that the 
industrial city had a relatively high in- 
fant and maternal mortality rate, he gave 
4,530 shares of General Motors stock to 
establish the Clara Elizabeth Fund for 
Maternal Health. “I want the mothers 
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NEW COMPASS 
FOR FAMILIES 


of Flint to have some babies on me,” he 
is reported to have said. 

To direct the fledgling agency, the 
trustees imported health educator David 
B. Treat from Phoenix, Arizona, where 
he was teaching in a high school. In 
1938, with Mr. Treat at the helm (and 
with one staff member, public-health 
nurse Sylvia Krejci), the Fund embarked 
on its course of keeping Flint mothers 
and babies alive and healthy. Since then, 
a total of 48,291 parents-to-be have at- 
tended the Fund’s prenatal classes. In 
recent years, from one quarter to one 
third of Flint’s new mothers have com- 
pleted one or more of the three courses 
provided for them. 

As Mr. Knudsen had hoped, the ma- 
ternal and infant mortality rates in Flint 
have dipped sharply. Staff members 
point out, however, that while Clara 
Elizabeth education may have been a 
factor in achieving this progress, mater- 
nal and infant mortality also has de- 
creased throughout the nation. 

The Fund's most significant contribu- 
tion, they feel, has been in the psycho- 
logical support of new parents, in 
removing fears and giving reassurance. 


A comment from one of the hundreds 
of appreciative notes the Fund has re- 


ceived expresses the essence of many 
others: “Knowing what was going to 
happen and what to do about it made 
the birth of our first child a much more 
wonderful experience than we had ever 
thought possible. Since we brought our 
baby home, we are both relaxed and en- 
joying him to the utmost.” 

In the years since 1938, Mr. Treat 
has steered his organization into much 
uncharted territory in the field of fam- 
ily-life education. In the process, the 
Fund’s definition of maternal health has 
been enlarged to include “anything 
which improves the health, both emo- 
tional and physical, of the total family 
unit.” “Without Dave Treat, the Clara 
Elizabeth Fund of today simply would 
not exist,” says the Reverend David E. 
Molyneaux, minister of Flint’s First 
Presbyterian Church, of which Mr. 
Treat is an elder. 

Each new Clara Elizabeth service has 
been started in response to requests from 
Flint residents. “Mr. Treat has an al- 
most uncanny ability to sense commu- 
nity readiness,” Miss Krecji, the pioneer 
staffer, says in recalling the Fund’s ex- 
pansion. “He listens to all sorts and con- 
ditions of people, then introduces a pro- 
gram when he feels people will accept it. 
Several times I’ve held my breath—I 
thought an activity was begun too early. 
But always his timing has been perfect.” 

As a result, today dozens of men, 
women, and children, in-addition to the 





“It's your turn next, Victor,” Mrs. Dennis Brown tells her small son. With 
finger in mouth, he waits to help mix nursery’s midmorning snack. Mrs. Brown, 
who attended classes at the Fund before Victor’s birth, is one of 275 mothers 
assisting teachers in the fifteen Clara Elizabeth-sponsored cooperative nurseries. 
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prospective parents, come to Fy 
headquarters each week for instrucy 
Pre-adolescent girls and their moths 
young boys and their dads (a total 
2,500 in 1957) arrive together to atts 
classes in reproduction education, 
perceptive teachers, slanting their ; 
struction to the developmental stage 
the youngsters, stress the wonder g 
beauty of how life begins. 

A recent observer noted the tension 
many of the mothers’ faces as they & 
into the classroom, their embarrag 
smiles as the instructor, Mrs. Gayle Dy 
launched into her subject, their baj 
breath as she answered a child’s q 
tion. Most of the mothers, though, 
laxed as the session progressed, and, 
their way out, spoke gratefully to \ 
Dale for telling them what they ca 
say—and the vocabulary to use—in 
plying to their children’s requests { 


















information. 
. re 
Engaged and newly married cou es 
come to participate in the marigff < 
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forum. Throughout the day, the F 
telephone rings constantly as pers 
who have been encouraged by 
friendliness and common-sense 
proach of the instructors call for 
with a problem. It may be a recur 
mother: “My husband has been sulkig, 
like a spoiled puppy since the baby cas 
home from the hospital. What's wrong 

or perhaps she makes a simple requ 
for information: “When shall I start lit 
Mike on his formula?” 

Sometimes a parent of a tee 
daughter is on the other end of the wi 
“Sue has been staying out until three 
the morning with a boy we don’t know 
thing about. What should I do?” 

Once in a while a call comes from 
youngster who has learned in his fami 
living class what a normal home | 
should be like. “Is there anything a 
one can do to stop Mother and D: 
from fighting? They're at it seven daj 
a week.” 

Usually the appeal for aid can be 
swered on the phone by giving detail 
information. Persons with serious pr 
lems in family relations are asked 
come to the office for counseling. If t 
problem is a deep-seated psychologia 
one, or otherwise outside the stall 
training to handle it, the individual 
family is referred to a specializ 
agency. 

The Clara Elizabeth educational pr 
gram branches out into twenty Flin 
area schools, where staff members ‘ 
Fund-trained teachers offer courses t 
seventh, eighth, and ninth graders, a 

(Continued on page 
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ensigggne Great Hour of Sharing: 
hey ¢ as Filled and Unfilled 
Darras anks to the generous contributions 
yleD churches in the U.S.A. last year, the 
r a aly overseas—those who were starv- 
- , those who were sick, those who 


yu 


gh, ed a country as well as a home— 


, and, eved 85 rer cent more help than 
to My did in 1956. 
“Y COR ot because ot the continuing misery 
“~M Bi many parts of the world more dried 
ese - more wheat flour, more cheese, 
bre corn, more rice, more cottonseed 
COUR more shoes, more dresses and suits, 
narmi@e ve medicines, and more places of shel- 
Es and rest, will be needed during 1958. 
. : ‘lo provide some of these base essen- 
of life during the coming year an 
* ering for “One Great Hour of Shar- 
~“" y” will be taken in most churches on 
od . day, March 16. . 
bwal Many (sixty million, according to one 
z ce) were helped in 1957. Some of 
a 7's efforts: 
he ” Fourteen new fishing boats welcomed 
fishermen and their families in the 
teenafit”” harbor of Perama outside Athens, 
ve wees after Church World Service and 
hall e World Council of Churches replaced 
hal e original boats which had been lost 
an explosion and fire last year. 
from Food, clothing, medicines, tools, edu- 
fami tional and self-help material, worth 
~ 522,382, given to those who needed 
m. 
r . 366,022,018 pounds of relief supplies 
ail pped abroad by the thirty-five de- 
Pminations and agencies cooperating 
be ough Church World Service. 
ote The repairing of a chapel destroyed 
~ a tornado last May in Nigeria. 
ked The reopening of a kitchen for con- 
“Tf ction workers, which had been 
Josie” ked by a landslide in Hong Kong. 
ff the 10,000th heifer shipped overseas 
ual } the Heifer Project (started in 1944 
alize _ farms in war-ravaged coun- 
lon 17,500 refugees settled in new homes 
‘cit the U.S.A. by the relief agency of 
ail National Council of Churches. 
| The final resettlement of the 19,000 
: ungarians who fled to Yugoslavia after 
ze 1956 uprising; the relief office 


Lir@ 28,146 persons resettled by the World 
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Elder Daniel (right) begins ladling the day’s average of 340 pints of milk. 
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Churchmen at Work: 


Jullundur’s Big Dipper 


FOr the past three years the early morning routine of a layman in Jullundur, 

India, has been unvarying. Up at 5 a.m., Elder P. L. Daniel hurries across 
the city to his milk distribution center in one of the poorer districts. 

There, Elder Daniel, aided by a brother and several members of the Jullundur 
United Church, prepare for the daily distribution of an average 340 pints of 
powdered milk. Utensils are sterilized, a large tub of water boiled, and the milk 
supply readied. 

Soon many of the city’s poverty-stricken residents are in line. While a church 
member records recipients, Elder Daniel dips out the milk. Some persons are 
fortunate enough to own glasses or mugs. Others carry tin buckets and earthen- 
ware pots. To date, Elder Daniel and his colleagues from the church have ladled 
some 305,000 pints of milk. 

The distribution center had its inception in January, 1955, following the 
devastating floods in India’s Punjab region. The thirty-five-year-old Daniel, who 
with his brothers manages the Jullundur Engineering Company, applied for an 
emergency two-week supply of powdered milk. When this was exhausted, they 
requested permission to establish a permanent milk center. 

Elder Daniel makes a point of telling that the milk comes from the United 
States and is contributed in large measure by church people. 

Gifts to “One Great Hour of Sharing” help assure that projects such as the 
milk center will not run dry. 





Council of Churches (bringing the total 
since 1952 to 97,496). 
® The building of a shack for Mrs. Lo 
Wah of Hong Kong so that she could 
keep her three small children dry and 
warm until her husband found money 
to build a proper house. 

“Never in history has a nation been 
so generous,” said Secretary of Agricul- 


ture Ezra Taft Benson. In the past five 
years, he said, his department had do- 
nated six-and-a-half-billion pounds of 
surplus food for needy people at home 
and abroad. 

But need remained. Somehow it grew 
larger and more desperate. “The forces 
of religion and government must ham- 
mer out a firm partnership in the major 
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effort to relieve misery, and do it soon,” 


said Dr. R. Norris Wilson, executive di- 
rector of Church World Service. 

He cited three goals in particular: 
> Removal of the “parolee” status of 
some 35,000 Hungarians admitted to the 
U.S. since 1956. 
® Admission of 20,000 of the 75,000 
Dutch evacuees from Indonesia. 
© Relief for the starving people of 
Egypt. 

Last month Senator Hubert Hum- 
phrey of Minnesota was proposing that 
the government's food-surplus program 
be doubled. He said the bill was de- 
signed to “find a more effective means of 
converting our agricultural abundance 
into a vital instrument for peace... .” 
This additional aid would be distributed 
by religious relief agencies and other 
voluntary groups. 

People were trying to help. But as 
need kept on growing around the world 
it became a question whether the gen- 
erous people of the U.S.A., starting with 
their offering on March 16, could pos- 
sibly be generous enough. 


Summer Projects Strengthen 
Collegians’ Faith, Muscles 


In little more than two months, 
United States college students again will 
be undergoing final examinations before 
putting aside formal studies for the 
summer. 

For more than 500 Presbyterian col- 
legians the summer will prove an unfor- 
gettable experience. These students will 
be participating in a wide variety of 
service projects, workcamps, and sem- 
inars in the United States and a dozen 
nations overseas, including the Soviet 
Union. One of the sponsors of the ex- 
panded program will be the new United 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 

This summer, for the first time, sev- 
eral service projects are being offered 
high-school students. 

Individual programs vary in length 
from a couple weeks to the entire sum- 
mer. In some projects, workers will be 
able to earn a limited income; in others, 
particularly overseas workcamps, an out- 
lay of as much as $1,000 is required. 

Ecumenical workcamps will be held 
in Europe, Asia, the Middle East, and 
Latin America. They will involve physi- 
cal labor which might mean clearing up 
debris in a city slum, or in a town dam- 
aged by war, flood, or earthquake. 

A new venture involving the exchange 
of approximately forty Soviet and forty 
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United States students is being arranged 
by the Committee of Soviet Youth Or- 
ganizations in Moscow and the Council 
of Student Travel in New York. The pro- 
gram has the approval of the U. S. De- 
partment of State. From June 30 to early 
September, the American group will visit 
homes, factories, museums, concerts, 
ballet, and sports events throughout the 
Soviet Union. Entire cost per person is 
expected to be $1,000. 

Workcamps will also be held in Cali- 
fornia, South Dakota, North Carolina, 
Montana, Oklahoma, New Mexico, West 
Virginia, Alaska, Dominican Republic, 
Puerto Rico, Ohio, and Colorado. 

Community service projects in most 
instances provide room, board, and some 
travel expenses. These programs include 
many kinds of activities, from working 
with migrants (New York and Cali- 
fornia) to teaching in Vacation Church 
Schools (Ohio, West Virginia, and Alas- 
ka). 

Members of an institutional service 
unit will work as aides in a mental hos- 
pital in Connecticut. Here workers may 
expect to earn about $200. 

Working seminars are an innovation 
this year and will be held in New York 
(on Christian responsibility in the world 
of nations); in Philadelphia (on urban 
renewal and the task of the church); in 
the West (on “the white collar man”). 

[Information on projects for high- 
school students may be obtained from: 
Presbyterian Board of Christian Educa- 
tion, 1105 Witherspoon Bldg., Phila- 
delphia 7, Penna.] 

[Applications and information on col- 
lege-age programs is available from 
Presbyterian Board of Christian Educa- 
tion, Summer Service Program, 808 
Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 7, 
Penna. | : 


One Third of Cleveland 
Churches Are “Inclusive” 


Although interracial congregations 
comprise only 10 per cent of the national 
church total, one third of the churches in 
the Cleveland area include more than 
one racial group. 

This was one of the surprising sta- 
tistics released last month by the Cleve- 
land Church Federation following a sur- 
vey of its members. 

Other survey highlights: 

Of Presbyterian churches replying, 75 
per cent included more than one racial 
group. This percentage was the highest 
reported by any denomination. 







































The larger the church, the more} 
ly it is to be interracial. Churches 
budgets of more than $75,000 repg 
by a margin of four to one, an “inclys 
membership. 

At least three suburban churches eff: 
have thirty or more Negroes as ag 
members. 

Most churches with more than 
race in their membership are using} 
in leadership positions. 

A Federation spokesman had thi 
say: 
“... Far more churches are singe 
desirous of being more inclusive { 
are able to become so, due to the 
tancy of more Negroes to go where{ 
are not sure they are wanted. . . . As 
as housing segregation exists, it wi 
difficult for such churches to beg 
truly inclusive; . . . therefore, all chu 
need to work more energetically to 
such discrimination.” 

In Minneapolis, the public affaig 
partment of the Council of Church 
recorded its support of a propose 
ordinance for open occupancy in 
ing. 

In Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
gates to the National Lutheran Gg 
called on member churches to ope 
doors to persons of all races. The 
ment also urged churchgoers “to 
for all persons . . . just and equal 
tunities, especially in housing, ¢ 
ment, education, and access to 
welfare services.” 


Pastor by Day, 
Woodcarver at Night 


A Presbyterian minister in Luding 
Michigan, has combined his two av@pser 
tions—woodcarving and a study of (ar ™ 
tian symbolism—into an unusual ho 
The Reverend A. Allison Amstutz be 
carving while he was pastor of the § 
Presbyterian Church of Marlette, Mi 
gan. There he designed and const 
a Communion table, pulpit, lee 
candelabra, and cross for the chane 

Last month, he gave his latest 
a thirty-inch-high Celtic cross, to 
Board of National Missions for its pa 
room in the headquarters buildin 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York. At aé 
cation service, Mr. Amstutz, now 
pastor of the 1,000-member Comm 
Church of Ludington, Michigan, ¢ 
brief description of the symbols om 
cross. 

The symbols provide a visual 
mary of the Christian’s faith, Mr. 
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tz said. In the center is the Messianic 


more 

rches wiigse. The Alpha and Omega (top) sym- 
) reponfilize eternity as does also the circle 
“inclugihich intersects the cross’s arms. The 


spent on the Tau cross (center) repre- 

rches ents Christ's death. The ship-under-sail 

a sign for the church. Flaring arms 

ggest the missionary obligation of the 

than Murch. Thus the Cross becomes a visual 
using h™ermon. 

At an hour that the rest of his family 

ad thilla school-teacher wife, a fifteen-year-old 

mn, a college-age daughter—call the end 


} aS ad 





2 sincalt the day, Mr. Amstutz descends to his 
isive fsement workshop and his current pro- 
) the Mi&ct. “I got into the habit of working 
vhere ite at night during seminary days,” he 

. Asi@fys, defining the “best hours of the 
it wily” as between 10 p.m. and 2:30 a.m. 





o bea A knife and some dentist drills were 
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itz De 
the F 
e, Mis first tools when he began carving 
nstru@Welve years ago; naw he owns over 250 
lectfols, 
vane Each carving gets a melted beeswax 
hish; then it is put in a “slow” (225 









stor Amstutz explains symbols of cross 
carved for Board of National Mis- 
os. Designing, carving, and finishing 
dss required more than 200 hours. 


















5 
Pgrees) oven—his wife's if the piece is 
all, the oven of a nearby bakery for 
ildin@irge items. 
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now 
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Mr. Amstutz’s proficiency in his dual 
bby has also brought him teaching 
mmportunities. In the past he has given 
1, BF ictions in woodcarving at the Mott 
S$ MMstitute in Flint, Michigan, as well as 
ught a course in Christian symbolism 
McCormick Theological Seminary in 
hicago. 
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Protestant Pavilion 
To Be Completed Soon | 


If the worst American winter in many 
a year doesn’t spread to the Continent | 
and slow building operations, the Prot- | 
estant Pavilion at the Brussels World | 
Fair will be ready in plenty of time for 
the Fair’s opening next month. 

Last month, the adventurous group 
of Belgian church men and women who 
conceived the idea of a Protestant ex- 
hibit at the Fair (see P.L., Sept. 7, °57, 
and Jan. 11, ’58) reported that all the 
materials for the contemporary glass and 
aluminum building were on hand. The 
builders hope to finish up by the end of 
March. 

Although most of the bills for this 
attractive fellowship hall and worship 
center still have to be paid, new Ameri- 
can gifts have also been reported to sup- 
plement pledges of $50,000 by German 
Protestants, $10,000 by the United Bible 
Societies, and $3,000 by the World 
Council of Churches’ Division of Inter- 
Church Aid. 

The Protestant Episcopal Church re- 
cently pledged $5,000 for the center, 
and last month the National Lutheran 
Council voted to contribute an addi- 
tional $5,000. 

According to Mrs. T. O. Wedel of 
Washington, D. C., president of United 
Church Women and co-chairman (with 
Methodist Charles C. Parlin, New York 
lawyer) of the U.S. Section of the In- 
ternational Christian Committee, “There 
is a growing interest on the part of local | 
congregations and individual church 
members, but we are far short of our 
$100,000 goal (of $235,000 total cost) 
here in the U.S. 

“We must give the Belgian Protes- 
tants evidence of our gratitude for their | 
courage in this undertaking,” she said. 

Plans for use of the Protestant Pavil- 
ion are also taking shape. A new organ 
will be made available to the center. A 
Belgian congregation which will receive 
an organ from a relief fund, to replace 
one damaged by floods, is permitting the 
Pavilion to use the new organ during 
the duration of the exhibition. The organ 
was made by a Dutch firm; the organist 
will be German, 

Pastors from France, Belgium, Ger- 
many, England, Switzerland, and other 
countries will cooperate. Services will 
be held daily by various denominations. 
On Fridays an “Ecumenical Hour” will 
take place, when concerts, recitals, and 
(Continued) 





lectures will be given. 
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You can now purchase a PRESBY- 
TERIAN GIFT ANNUITY and 
receive larger income tax advan- 


tages. 
Sponsored for over 70 years by 
the Presbyterian Church, it is very 
simple. You can start with as little 
as $100, and you will receive a 
guaranteed income for the rest of 
your life. You earn from 3% to 
7.4% on your investments, depend- 
ing on your age. At the same time 
you have the satisfaction of know- 
ing that you are helping your 
Church in its vital Christian work. 
Thousands today are living long- 
er, happier lives, with complete 
freedom from money worries, 
through participation in this plan. 
Find out how you, too, can benefit. 
ALL THIS WITH 
PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


Guaranteed income for life up to 7.4% depend- 
ing upon age, for any amount from $100 up. 


Liberal income tax savings—savings on estate 


er inheritance tax—no re-investment problem. 
@ Proven security—no worry—no risk. 


= post fees—no medical examination—no age 
mit. 


income never varies, never misses—backed by 
70 years of investment experience. 


MAIL THE COUPON NO OBLIGATION 


PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


156 Fifth N 





ft am interested in Presbyterian Annvities as 
written by the—Boord of National Missions— 
Board of Foreign Missions and—Board of 
Christian Education. 


© Please send me the free booklet telling 
what percent income | will receive, my dote 
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BB WHAT'S A MODERATOR?- American Presbyterian churches 


do not have presidents or presiding bishops. The chief officers of 
the various Presbyterian ruling bodies are usually called by the less 
romantic names of “stated clerk,” “general secretary,” “executive” 
or “moderator.” The closest office to that of a chief executive that 
Presbyterians have is Moderator of the General Assembly. Actually 
the Moderator of the Assembly is elected to do exactly what his title 
states: moderate the annual sessions of the church’s major governing 
body. The Moderator is chosen from the ranks of the commissioners 
to the Assembly and technically serves only a few full days each 
year. But custom has made him “chief honorary officer” of the church. 
Nowadays he travels quite extensively visiting congregations, Gen- 
eral Council and presbytery meetings, and overseas fields (see P.L.., 
Feb. 8). Harold R. Martin of Bloomington, Illinois, is current Mod- 
erator of the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. General Assembly. Robert 
N. Montgomery of New Concord, Ohio, now on an overseas trip, 
is Moderator for the United Presbyterian Church. 





9 WHAT ABOUT 1958? _In both of these churches the annual 


election of a Moderator is a lively event. Candidates for the U.S.A. 
Moderatorship are usually “endorsed” and elected commissioners 
to Assembly by their respective presbyteries well ahead of time so 
that the rest of the church knows who is to be nominated. The 
United Presbyterians are not so formal and usually make plans, if 
any, just before Assembly time or during the early minutes of their 
annual meeting. And then the oratory is brisk before elections take 
place. But this year, Moderator elections will be different. Because 
the two churches will be uniting, there will be three Assemblies in- 
stead of two—two short Assemblies of the “old” churches, and a new 
“uniting” Assembly for representatives of both. Churchmen from 
both bodies believe that there should be no “politicking” this year, 
and the U.S.A. Assembly proposed formally last year that Moderator 
Martin be re-elected to preside at the final session of the U.S.A. Gen- 
eral Assembly in May. From all indications so far, both churches 
will refrain from any endorsement of any man until the nominating 
speeches for the new church’s Assembly Moderator will be made 
at opening session on May 28. Many churchmen have voiced the 
hope that the new Moderator will be familiar in or to both churches. 
No one can even speculate about this hope because many presby- 
teries have not yet elected their Assembly commissioners for ’58. 





MB TALENT SCOUTS?_The Presbyterian Church may act as 


talent scout, helping the federal government and the public-school 
system to do a better job of discovering children’s abilities and steer- 
ing them into appropriate vocational choices. In Philadelphia re- 
cently, Board of Christian Education staff members held a conference 
with public-school educators, led by Frank Sievers, Chief of the 
Guidance Section of the U.S. Office of Education. Noting that some 
churches (Presbyterian U.S., Southern Baptist, Methodist) were in 
the vocational-guidance business earlier than many state departments 
of education, the churchmen sought ways in which to supplement 
the guidance programs of the public schools. 
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A number of publications are bg 
prepared in four languages—a ritual 
weekly services and a hymn book g 
them. Others include a brochure 
Protestantism in Belgium, one about 
theme of the exhibition, one for ch 
and young people. The United Bible 
cieties are also preparing several p 
cations. PRESBYTERIAN LIFE has 
requested to send 5,000 copies of 
April 5 issue which will devote 
twenty pages to the Bible. 

[Individual contributions of { 
lars or more toward the cost 
Pavilion will entitle the donor to 
his or her name listed on the Pre 
Witness Roll at the Pavilion. 
tances, which are tax deductible, 
be made to: Friends of the World 
cil of Churches “For Protestant 
ion,” and mailed to: Miss Betty 
son, Room 1005, 156 Fifth Avenue, 
York 10, New York.] 


Pressure Grows on 
E. European Churches 


The pressure on Protestant chur 
in Eastern Europe is growing stead 
according to a prominent official of (the 
World Council of Churches. Dr. Wi 
Visser *t Hooft, general secretary, cgpteri: 
in particular Hungary and East @pavil 
many. 

In Hungary, the government's kagpable 
struggle with presiding Lutheran Bi 
Lajos Ordass apparently ended in 
forced resignation and a_ consequgpssior 
Communist victory. Restored as heaigoreat 
the church prior to the Hungarian i 
volt, Bishop Ordass had been unde 
creasing assaults from the gove 
to resign in favor of a bishop fave 
to the regime. Promised financial 
from the government had been dek 
and, according to reports, is stil] begpiner 
withheld from the southern church 
trict also headed by Bishop Ordass 
was reported last month that the chu 
man is the target of attacks in the 
munist press. Similar attacks prece@§ Aug 
his arrest a decade ago on alleged ¢ 
rency violations. 

In East Germany, Dr. Visser 't Hild 
charged, the government is seekingBhedy 
isolate churchmen. He recalled repeal Said 
refusals to grant visas to clerg) 
planning to attend meetings abroad. 
spite these difficulties, he said, “iti 
great importance to maintain relali ( 
with the churches of Eastern Eurofihurch 

The World Council general se e 
disclosed that plans are being made 
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s an industrialist, Kim Hyung Nam 
of South Korea is probably unique. 
the fenced-in compound of his textile 
ill at Kwang Ju stands a large Pres- 
terian church. Mr. Kim contributed 
avily toward its construction. 

On Sundays, the factory is closed to 
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it’s lapable 1,000 workers and their families, 
in Bisa Well as Mr. Kim who is an elder, to 
xd intend worship services and Bible-study 


ssions. Despite the fact that few other 
prean factories shut down on Sundays, 
e Kim textile mill has one of the na- 
bn’s highest production rates. Several 
bars ago the owner, a refugee from 
orth Korea, scraped together sufficient 
pital to take over management of the 
ttle-scarred buildings. Modern ma- 
inery plus congenial surroundings 
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ustrialist Kim Hyung Nam (left) and church he built for textile workers. 


Korean Elder Builds Church for Factory 


have enabled the plant to produce more 
fabric with 2,700 employees than was 
possible formerly with twice that num- 
ber. 

But Mr. Kim considers the church 
building a more impressive achievement. 

Recently this businessman made an- 
other large gift. He gave his entire sav- 
ings to erect a dormitory for the church- 
related college from which he was 
graduated. The faculty of Union Chris- 
tian College of Pyongyang fled south- 
ward before the Communist invaders 
and is now struggling to complete a 
campus on the outskirts of Seoul. 

In recognition of Mr. Kim’s generos- 
ity, the General Assembly of the Korean 
Presbyterian Church recently elected 
him Assembly treasurer. 










> ch 
he Cileet with Russian Orthodox churchmen 
August. At a meeting last month, the 
buncil’s executive committee accepted 
e Russian churchmen’s invitation to 
bd conversations which originally were 
heduled for January. 

Said Dr. Franklin Clark Fry, exec- 
ive committee chairman: “We we do 
bt expect rapid progress. ...The 
oad lines of conversation will be con- 
ed with the ways in which the 
Euroffurches . . . can cooperate and help one 
ecre@Mother more effectively to witness to 
madiim,...” 
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National Missions Boards 
Plan Joint Operations 


Staff members of the Board of Na- 
tional Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A. and the Board of Ameri- 
can Missions of the United Presbyterian 
Church met last month to plan joint 
operations. Following union of the two 
denominations, the boards will consoli- 
date their mission work in the United 
States, Alaska, and the West Indies. 

Plans formulated last month will be 
submitted to the new United Presby- 
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Safe assured income - 
largely tax exempt. 
: Christian purpose 


How to be 
money-wise 
and 
Christian too- 
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You are wise to invest your money 
in an annuity because it is a safe 
and worry-free form of investment. 
You are truly Christian when you 
buy an annuity with a heart—an 
American Bible Society Annuity 
Agreement. 

In this way you obtain a secure, 
regular, unchanging income, regard- 
less of world conditions—that begins 
immediately whatever your age— 
provides comfort for you all your 
life—and then goes on endlessly 
afterward to spread the Gospel to 
all the world, as Jesus commanded. 

You can start with as little as 
$100.00. Earnings, which are largely 
tax-exempt, go as high as 7.4%. 

Give and receive generously with 
an American Bible Society Annuity. 
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| AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY I 
| 450 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. ! 
1 Please send me, without obligation, your | 
l booklet pi-s3 entitled ‘‘A Gift That Lives:’ 1 
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FURNITURE 
fine craftsmanship . . . pulpits 


with patented, built-in 
foam cushioning 









yours FREE! 


SEE the new 
28-page Endicott 
catalog— shows 
complete line of 
fine furniture, 
Cushion-Eze pews, 
and the new 
Add-a-Cushion ... 
also plant and 
manufacturing 
facilities. 


























VINYLFOAM 


add-a: CUSHION 


designed to fit all types 
of church pews 







Send for your 
FREE 
CATALOG 
Today! 













Write Dept. PL83 
ENDICOTT 
CHURCH FURNITURE 
Winona Lake + Indiana 


RAISE MONEY EASILY 
yond with Dignity 








Quickly. easily sold for $1 
per box of 24 sheets and 24 envel- 
Generous profits for your society. 

. club, or . No experience necessary. For 
samples a full information just write: 


SPALDING PUBLISHERS, Dept. P 
754 East 76th Street. Chicago 19, Illinois 


Quick-Acting, Extra Soft, 
Cushioning foot Plaster 
To speedily relieve painful 
corns, sore toes, callouses. bua- 
ions, tender spots, perning on 
bottom of teet—use Dr. Scholl's 
Kurotex. You cut 
this soothing, cush- 
toning, flesh color, 
superior moleskio 
to any sizeor shape 
and appir. At Drug, 
Shoe, partment. 
$-10¢ stores. 


D! Scholls KURO 
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FOLDING CHAIRS 
In Steel or Wood 
= Somers TABLES /f 


iWf\ 


\ JPREDINGTON @ Co. 
Cet 54 SCRANTON 2, PA. 


b> FALSE TEETH 


Rock, Slide or Slip? 


PASTEETH, an improved powder to be 
sprinkled on upper or lower plates, holds false 
teeth more firmly in place, Do not slide, slip 
or rock. No gummy, gooey, pasty taste or feel- 
ing. PASTEETH is alkaline (non-acid). Does 


not sour. Checks late odor” (denture 
breath). Get PASTEETH at any drug counter. 
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NEWS 


terian Church in the U.S.A. at its 
merged General Assembly in May. Com- 
plete consolidation is expected to re- 
quire one year. Said Dr, Archibald K. 
Stewart, general secretary of the United 
Presbyterian Board, “We discovered our 
purposes and programs have been just 
about identical.” 


S. African Churchman 
Warns of “Apartheid” 


The new Anglican archbishop of 
Capetown, South Africa, who has been 
on the job barely six months, already is 
an outspoken critic of the government's 
apartheid (segregation) policies. 

Dr. Joost de Blank, formerly head of 
a diocese in London’s East End, last 
month joined other Anglican clergymen 
who have in the past criticized South 
Africa’s racial practices. Writing in the 
publication of the Capetown archdio- 
cese, Dr. de Blank coupled his state- 
ments with a warning to Anglicans in 
the province concerning segregation 
practices in their own churches. Admit- 
ting he had heard reports of such prac- 
tices, Dr. de Blank promised to work to 
eradicate them. 

He was especially critical of the 
Group Areas Act, which provides for the 
segregation of South Africa’s various 
racial groups into separate zones. He 
conceded that authorities are trying to 
act humanely when moving Africans to 
new localities. “There also is much in- 
humanity,” he said, “as there is bound 
to be when the law itself is inhuman.” 

“. . . Not until a man lives in South 
Africa can he separate the elaborate 
theorizing—often couched in exalted, 
idealistic language—from harsh reality. 

. Here he sees working out of apar- 
theid not a policy of fair and just sepa- 
ration in different areas, as conceived by 
bodies like . . . the Dutch Reformed 
Church, but rather the maintenance and 
consolidation of white domination and 
European privilege. . . .” 

A short time after this article Dr. de 
Blank appealed to the government to re- 
scind legislation preventing non-whites 
from attending Anglican private schools. 
“I pledge myself, if legal barriers . . . 
are repealed, to use my influence to find 
a modus vivendi by which all races can 
come together in our schools and cul- 
tural institutions.” He recognized he 
would have much opposition to over- 
come among his own people, but with 
legal barriers removed he would at least 
have freedom to act. 








The Manse Builder Pe 


When the Presbyterian Church UN 
Rogers, Arkansas, found that bids 
building a new manse far exceeded 
$21,000 allowed for it, Winslow 
Spousta, Sr., chairman of the plans 
construction committee volunteered 
proceed with construction himself, 
church acting as general contrag 
Sub-contracts were entered into, 
Mr. Spousta supervised the project 
addition he did a large portion of 
carpentry, assisted by several other, 
in the church. He gave approxi 
five months of continuous service w 
out any compensation, indicating { 
this was his stewardship of time to 
glory of God. 

Last month, on the day of dedicaj 
of the manse, the pastor, the Rewllgyp 
end Robert J. Moser, presented a 
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tificate of appreciation to Mr. Spa * 
its t 


on behalf of the congregation. It read 
part: “May abiding satisfaction bey 
reward and the years ahead be cre 
with God’s Blessing.” 
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Broadcasts 




















“Pilgrimage”—John S. Bonnell ani 
Laurence W. Lange in discussions 
March 9—“The Christian and For 
mer Criminals.” March 16—“Faith 
of the Nation.” March 23—“Whal 
the Prophets Say.” ABC radio net 
work, Sunday, 1:35 to 2:00 p. 
(EST). 


“Frontiers of Faith”’—drama serie@d, V 
on Christians whose lives influenced 
society. March 9—“Above All Lib 
erties’—John Milton; March 164fler | 
Woodrow Wilson; March 23—Joh sbyt 
Woolman, NBC-TV network, Sun cor 
day 1:30 to 2:00 p.m. (est). m, k 


“Let There Be Light”—documentay 
drama of the church at work, Weel 
of March 3—story of Christian ste 
ardship. Week of March 10—sto 
of Presbyterian laymen. Series carl, 
ried on approximately 275 radi 
stations each week. 


Check with your stations for loo 
time and date—publicize. paths 
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People and Places 


‘hureh UNDERWOOD CHOSEN IN KOREA 
bids f@>-ofessor Horace G. Underwood, of 
-eded i.) Korea’s Yonsei University, has 
nslow , named special United States Air 
plans i ¢ Advisor for Community Relations 
teeredivorea by Brigadier General Virgil L. 
nself, ler, an Episcopalian, commander of 
ontracii ted States Air Forces stationed there. 


intO, Mitecsor Underwood is a member of 
rojec.@ family internationally famous for 
on of generations as leaders in the Pres- 
rther a rian U.S.A. mission to Korea. Prom- 
oximaifot in Seoul educational life, Professor 
1C€ Wi derwood is currently in charge of the 
ting it project for modern approaches to 
ne to@ujish language instruction at Yonsei 
iversity. 

ledicai 

e Rew@oig PLANS SUMMER TOUR 

ed adhe Princeton Seminary Choir will 
- Spor e Princeton, New Jersey, on June 3 
t = its thirteenth annual eight-week tour. 
1 y 


tative plans are to go west through 
CTOWEEnsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
aa, Nebraska, Wyoming, Idaho, Ore- 
p. to California, returning by way of 
vada, Arizona, Colorado, Kansas, 
ssouri, Kentucky, West Virginia and 
stern Maryland. The choir expects to 
ig on the average of twice each week 
» with a minimum of three times on 
days. [Those interested in engaging 
choir should communicate with Dr. 
vid Hugh Jones, Princeton Theologi- 


1] and 
ssions: 


d For 


“Faith . M 
~wid Seminary, Princeton, New Jersey.] 
a OOL SUFFERS FIRE LOSS 


arly last month the Elizabeth Stock- 
e building on the campus of the 
tie C. Stockdale Home School, Col- 
serieged, West Virginia, was completely de- 
rencelgpyed by fire. The school is a part of 
li Li? West Virginia Mountain Project 
er the Board of National Missions, 
sbyterian Church, U.S.A. The build- 
contained a dining room, a living 
m, kitchen, cook’s quarters, ten sleep- 
rooms and a storage room. Estimated 
sis between fifty and sixty thousand 
lars, 
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CHANGE TO HELP NEEDY 
eedful of the dire need in many 
bas of the world, a family with several 
dren, members of the Chelsea Pres- 
rian Church, Atlantic City, New Jer- 
} (the Reverend F. Andrew Carhartt, 
 Jocdstor), are using powdered milk for two 
mths. Thus they anticipate saving 
proximately $35.00 which they will 
fe to “One Great Hour of Sharing.” 


w Lifkacn 8, 1958 


For the Record 


ANNIVERSARIES: 

125th. First Presbyterian Church, 
Hackensack, New Jersey (the Reverend 
H. Ross Pinkney, pastor). 

100th. Westminster Presbyterian 
Church, Yonkers, New York (the Rever- 
end Walter J. Graig, pastor). 

80th, First Presbyterian Church, 
Boise, Idaho (the Reverend Francis M. 
Kirk, Jr., interim pastor). 

30th. The Presbyterian Church, Bell- 
aire, Ohio (the Reverend Roland L. 
Showalter, pastor). 


DEDICATIONS: 

First Presbyterian Church, Robinson, 
Illinois (the Reverend Adolf Unger, pas- 
tor), of a Christian-education building. 

Fifth Presbyterian Church, Spring- 
field, Illinois (the Reverend Dr. Ray- 
mond Barnett Knudsen, pastor), of a 
fellowship building and a chapel. 

First Presbyterian Church, Charles- 
town, Indiana (the Reverend Rufus G. 
Hickey, pastor), of a new manse and of 
the old one for Christian education. 

Highland Park Presbyterian Church 
Topeka, Kansas (the Reverend L. Eu- 
gene Clements, pastor), of the first unit. 

First Presbyterian Church, Ord, Ne- 
braska (the Reverend Alvin L. Zimmer- 
man, pastor), of a new manse. 

Melrose-Carmel Presbyterian Church, 
Melrose Park, Pennsylvania (the Rever- 
end George A. Munzing, pastor), of the 
August Jung Memorial Christian-educa- 
tion building. 

Roslyn Presbyterian Church, Roslyn, 
Pennsylvania (the Reverend Horace M. 
Patton, pastor), of a Christian-educa- 
tion building. 

First Presbyterian Church, El Paso, 
Texas (the Reverend George W. Bur- 
roughs, pastor), of a new church. 

First Presbyterian Church, Salt Lake 
City, Utah (the Reverend Dr. Alvin L. 
Morris, pastor), of an addition and ren- 
ovated facilities. 

Lake Forest Park Presbyterian 
Church, Seattle, Washington (the Rev- 
erend Robert H. Smith, pastor), of a new 
Christian-education building. 

Westminster Presbyterian Church, 
Yakima, Washington (the Reverend Hu- 
bert D. Newton, pastor), of a new 
church, 


NEW CHURCH ORGANIZED: 

The Glendale Presbyterian Church, 
Toledo, Ohio (the Reverend William L. 
Lindblom, pastor). 


Cod-i-cil, ». 


A clause added to a will 


Is your Will as up-to-date as your 
new ideas of Christian stewardship? 
Is it as up-to-date as your gratitude 
for all that the Church has meant to 
you? Perhaps you have made several 
additions to your Will. But one of 
the most important codicils you can 
write is the one that gives the Church 
a share in your estate. 

The ministry of your Church will 
go on. Your Christian witness can go 
on, too, through it. Your inclusion 
of your Church in your Will keeps 
your influence working for good in 
the world. 

For free valuable information on 
how to make a valid Christian Will, 
address: 


=~ THE FOUNDATION 





adjaut of the Presbyterian Church 
in the U.S.A. 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10 
Established 1799 








WANTED — for short term service overseos with the 
Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions: 


NURSES. TEACHERS of Primary and Secondary 
Education, Science, College English, 


Dr. Theodore F. Romig, 
1S6 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 









16mm full-color, sound film 
Running time—29 minutes 
Available at your Film 
Library, or write Film Dept. P 
NORTH PARK COLLEGE 
3225 Foster Ave., Chicago 25 





PEWS, PULPIT & CHANCEL 
FURNITURE 


WRITE FOR Free CATALOG 
AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 


J.P REDINGTON & Co. 








E. R. MOORE Co. 
268 Norman Ave., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 
932 Dakin St., Chicage 13, il 
1641 NH. Allesandre St., Los Angeles 26, Calif, 








Presbyterian Life and 
the U.S. Post Office Dept. 
by zoning all your mail. 
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THE 
INTERPRETER’S 
BIBLE 


Christendom’s Most 
Comprehensive Commentary 


For the first time in this gen-' 
eration—a’ comprehensive, usable 
commentary on the entire Bible. 
An indispensable aid for every 
preacher, teacher, and student of 
the Bible. 

“The best two-foot shelf of: 
books about the Bible now avail-' 
able in the English language.””— 
Christian Century. 12 volumes, | 

each, $8.75: 



















BANQUET 


FOLDING 5 
TABLES 

















Buy direct from 
Manufacturer 


If you are on the Kitchen Committee of X# .4 
school or church, or on the house or as- 
ing committee of your club or lodge, you will 


Write for catalog and special 











be interested in this modern, Folding Pedestal | 


Banquet Table. 
discounts. 
\ Monroe Co., 64 Church St., Colfax, lowa j 








STERLING SILVER 
PRESBYTERIAN 
SYMBOL 
BY 


ffoywaud 


FINE JEWELRY 
SINCE 1851 





Beautifully hand crafted in Sterling Silver—a cherished 
symbol for all Presbyterians—at vour local jeweler. 


WALTER E. HAYWARD CO., INC., Attleboro, Mass. 





PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings — Altor Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
jes 








Embroider 
Custom Tailoring for 
Mark 121 Y¥ of 
1837 Servic tthe C Church 1958 
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NEW COMPASS 
FOR FAMILIES 


(Continued from page 18) 


for high-school seniors. Some 5,600 pu- 
pils received this instruction last year. 
The courses are planned to help the 
young people reach a better understand- 
ing of themselves, their families, and 
their friends. 

In Flint hospitals, Fund nurses train 
students and graduate nurses in the 
methods of assisting “natural” child- 
birth, and interpret for them the organ- 
ization’s courses for expectant parents. 
Again taking advantage of the “teach- 
able moment,” Fund nurses visit new 
mothers in the hospital to instruct them 
in the latest methods of child care. 


Nursery venture 

The Fund’s latest venture is its spon- 
sorship of fifteen cooperative nurseries 
to assist parents in the child-rearing pe- 
riod better to understand the growth 
and development of their youngsters. 
Mothers work with the professional 
teachers several mornings a semester; 
fathers build and renovate play equip- 
ment. Both parents attend discussion 
groups and lectures by childhood-edu- 
cation experts. This year 275 three- and 
four-year-olds are enrolled in the nurs- 
eries. 

The concentric circles of the Fund’s 
influence widen out to include much of 
Genesee County, Michigan and _sur- 
rounding states, and even the nation. 
Child-study groups, PTA’s, civic clubs, 
church groups, and family-relations as- 
sociations frequently call upon staff 
members for talks about various phases 
of their work. Mr. Treat serves on the 
Board of Managers of the National 
Council of Churches’ Department of 
Family Life; he is also an informal con- 
sultant to the Presbyterian Church’s Of- 
fice of Family Education Research. Just 
recently he completed a term as presi- 
dent of the National Council on Family 
Relations. 

Clara Elizabeth Fund headquarters 
are a mecca for nurses, doctors, and 
health educators from many states and 
overseas countries who are setting up or 
expanding programs to assist families. 

In the process of growth, the Clara 
Elizabeth Fund has made a number of 
innovations in the field of family educa- 
tion. It was either the first or among the 
first to: offer a curriculum based on the 
family-life cycle; stress the “we-ness” 
approach to parenthood, as well as re- 





inforce the traditional roles of both 






mother and father in a day when 
are apt to overlap; provide classes 
prospective fathers and for couples; 
expectant couples to visit the matengme ™ 
wings of local hospitals; and assigg be 
man-woman team to teach coup 4 
classes. ps t 
“You listened to me as if you'd new 
talked with an expectant mother befagueasiO 
is a remark that class participants, j 
pressed with their teachers’ interes {if 
them as individuals, often make to 
members. One criterion that Mr. T 
uses in selecting his staff (now num 
ing ten full-time and three part 
professional workers) is an underst 
ing and simple liking of people. | 
have backgrounds in education, nursggysici 
or the ministry. ois 
Fatherly most of the time, stern i 
necessary, peppering his conversaigge 
with many grains of humor, Mr, T 
is an educator to the marrow. His @pns | 
workers’ first few months of employm@pt 8° 
with the Fund are virtually an int. 
ship, and in their training with grin 
Treat they are likely to catch his veagp’s 4 
for the work, as well as his convicilp fro 
that guiding people into a wholes lin 
family life is a Christian vocation, ™ 1 
Treat analyzes: “I think we all feel ij in ! 
since God works through people, thigp loc 
something we really have to do.” took 
















Six-state childhood ast 
The son of a Congregational hag the! 
missionary, David B. Treat was bong M 


New London, Ohio, and grew up inj?! his 
states as his family moved from one mg Mat 
sion field to another. He was graduiggscrar 
from college in Yankton, South Dakigp isol 


and later did graduate work at Staniagping 
the University of Southern Califo sely 
and the University of Arizona. ns 


“I don’t think that Mr. Treat epizon 
stops to consider what part of a dayne 
longs to the Clara Elizabeth Fund @# ma’ 
what belongs to him,” Miss Krecji avg" Fe 
Says Mr. Treat, “There are no t life 


clocks for any of us at the Fund.” astr 

Though he puts in many hours ingj 2ce 
cess of a forty-hour week on Fund wigbe 
and is active in a number of Flint orggg@hbc 


izations, Mr. Treat sets aside a bloc few 
time for his church. He has been 
elder at the First Presbyterian Chagpavi 


for eleven years, and has _ taughigprche 
couples’ Bible class for nearly as lage 4 
Attendance at the class averages igp®: © 


150 to 200, and quite naturally a ggy ©" 
bit of attention is paid to family lig o 
In 1957 Mr. Treat was instrumentagys. 4 
getting the congregation’s succeseét s 
family-camp program on a solid foot 


g 
The adage that behind a man @ he' 
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hen agpsed in work he loves is an under- 
lasses qpnding wife is demonstrated once 
sles: tqgain in the person of Frances G. Treat. 
natenmibe makes his life easy where it needs 
assign be easy,” a staff member testifies. 
coupe a worker at the Fund, Mrs. Treat 

ps tabs on scheduling and office de- 
a'd . addresses women’s groups, and 















sionally teaches a class. She was 
» of the original team presenting the 
fective living” courses in Flint schools. 


rT Deto 
ants, j 
iterest 
e tos 
Ar. T, 


num 


sts’ “empty nest” 
In respect to the family-living cycle 
ich they have interpreted for thou- 


part-ti 
Jerstaipds, the Treats are now in the “empty 
le. apt’ phase. Their older son, Robert, a 


sician, and their daughter, Patricia, 
ois married to an engineer, are living 
orn wigCalifornia. The younger son, Jerry, is 
versa training program in Texas for an oil 
fr. Tagpply company. The senior Treats take 


nurs 


_ His Ming trips to visit their children and 
oloyngpr grandchildren at least once a year. 
n intr. and Mrs. Treat have retained 
vith gir interest in young people, and a few 
his vats ago started a boys’ farm for refer- 
onviels from the courts. For several years 
holeuy lived with fifteen boys at a time. 
tion, - Treat continues his long-time inter- 
feel Mg in Boy Scouts with membership on 


le, thi local council, and a few months ago 
).”  f§took a group of Explorer scouts camp- 
in New Mexico, 

st summer, in addition to carrying 
the flying lessons he had recently be- 
, Mr. Treat climbed Mt. Whitney 
th his son Robert. A mountain devotee 
many years (he describes himself as 
scrambler not a rock-scaler”) , he finds 
isolation of the heights vital to re- 
ing his effectiveness in working 
sely with people. Moreover, he ex- 
ins that scanning “vistas and the 
izon helps to renew my vision.” 
Dne particular vision that he hopes 
materialize is to see the Clara Eliza- 
Fund become a prototype for fam- 
life education in other communities. 
astronomical outlay of funds would 
necessary, he points out. The Clara 
zabeth budget for 1958 is in the 
ghborhood of $90,000, but for the 
t few years it averaged around $15,- 
). 
Vavid Treat thinks that councils of 
hes could provide the spur to ini- 
¢ a community program. The for- 
a: one part determination to serve 
community, one part the employ- 
t of an educator trained in family 
ng. Add to that a measure of David 
at’s personal conviction—there is 
hing that is more fun or important 
helping families to help themselves. 
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She collects antiques and cooking awards 


Wisconsin Cook Wins Two Blue Ribbons 


It’s fun to have a prize-winning 
cook in the family, daughter Judy 
thinks, as she looks over her mother’s 
awards. Mrs. George Weidman won 
two ribbons just last fall—at the 
Ozaukee County Fair. 

Like most prize-winning cooks, 
Mrs. Weidman uses Fleischmann’s 
Active Dry Yeast. ‘‘It’s fast and 
easy,” she says. “Gives me perfect 
risings every single time.” 

During March, many of you plan 
Lenten menus. Of course, you'll in- 
clude yeast-raised specialties, and if 


you bake at home, use Fleischmann’s 
Active Dry Yeast. It’s fast and easy 
—and convenient, too—stays fresh 
for months. Keep Fleischmann’s 
Active Dry Yeast handy in your cup- 
board for yeast-raised treats and for 
the new “Yeast-Riz’’ Main Dishes. 
There’s a recipe on every “Thrifty 
Three.” 


eee a 
NEW TRIPLE-FREGH PACK 
7 7 





Another Fine Product of Standard Brands Inc. 








‘FREE TO THE DEAF 


$30,000. 





IN ADVANCED DESIGN HEARING AIDS* 


WINNERS EVERY WEEK ... 


YEARS-A 


TO DRAMATIZE 


HEAD HEARING BY AUDIVOX! 





RULES: 1. Enter name of deaf person at of- 
fice of nearest dealer or mail coupon below. 
2. Entries postmarked before midnight 
Saturday are eligible for current week's 
drawing. 

3. Two of our newest aids given away each 
week! No purchase or fee required. 


4. Additional names of hard-of-hearing 
friends may be registered on separate 
piece of paper. 

5. Winners notified in person or by mail 
— and fitted without charge! 

6. Drawing void in any locality where pro- 
hibited by law. 


*Your choice of the PETITE, SLIMLINE, or CONTOUR 


audivox 


HEARING AIDS 


SUCCESSOR TO THE Western £iectic HEARING AID DIVISION 


Please enter the below-named hard-of-hearing for your free drawing without obligation 


1 Audivox, Inc., Dept. 2-P 

123 Worcester Street, Boston 18, Mass. 

; or cost to me. 

| Name........ evedocccccecccs cceccccececcoe eee 
ee ee Odeceesaeresecceseooscesossnens 
Ti cvnnacdcevansdandebechsucdataesisadeaeesa 
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Your group, too, can raise 
easily with the modern 


funds 
MISS AMERICA BROOM. Theu- 
sands of dozens sold yearty. 





Proof of its money-making 
ability. Made of the finest 
broom corn and a thin, color- 
ful, lished handle... with a 
streamlined shoulder and very 
light tip it sells on sight. 
png a lenty. Net sold in 


ores. MPLE (re- 
turnable for full credit) and full 
details—now! Please include 
name of your organization 






WINDSOR BROOM CO 









BENTLEY & SIMON 
quality CHOIR ROBES 
have set the standard 
of excellence ever 
since 1912. Custom- 
tailored of fine fabrics, 
for your lasting enjoyment. 
PULPIT ROBES, too,made 
in the same quality way. 


BENTLEY 
SIMON 


Write for catalog G-6 








MAKE waned WITHOUT INVESTMENT ! 


Profits to nothing to lose! These 24 karat gold 
plate Ten paunasénent racelets sell on sight . . . and 
with tremendous profits for your organization. Here’ sa 
beautifully engraved, hard polished bracelet that retails 
for $1.10 (fed. tax included) . . . costs you $8.40 per dozen 

. Your profit $4.80 per dozen. Sample bracelet sent on 
approval. Orders taken against your sample. Write today 
for this tremendous can't-miss money maker! 


GARDEN STATE MERCHANDISE CLUB 
__Dept. P38 —23 N. 7th St., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 





BULLETIN 


BOARD 


Bulletin Board provides a place where notices 
may be posted by Presbyterian churches 
Chureh boards and Ss, an 
publishers of books for Presbyterian readers. 
Rate: $1.00 per word, minimum $20 per issue, 
payable in advance. Complete name and ad- 
dress or a Presbyterian Life box number is 
counted as three words. 


Buy Gifts that are different. Hand made 
linens, earrings. Bamboo, hardwood ar- 
ticles. Write for information and prices. 
Guacio Christian Service Center, San Se- 
bastian, Puerto Rico. 

Donations Wanted: False teeth, eye 
glasses, unwanted or damaged gold or 
silver jewelry, watches, pins and rings. 
Mail to Palisade Ave. U.P. Church, 2310 
Palisade Avenue, Weehawken, N. J. Post- 











age refunded. 
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ARE PARENTS 
TO BLAME? 


(Continued from page 10) 


adaptability and requires, for example, 
that an individual be both competitive, 
individualistic, and also cooperative, 
and a working member of a group. We 
can see the symptoms of failure in this 
“tough culture” in divorce statistics, 
climbing delinquency rates, and the 
growing number of mental and emo- 
tional breakdowns. At the present date, 
there seems to be a mounting tendency 
to blame our culture for these difficul- 
ties. After all, it is argued, parents are 
only the carriers of the culture, and if 
the culture is “sick,” so will be the fam- 
ily. 

The present dilemma seems to be 
whether to blame the parents or whether 
to blame the culture for whatever diffi- 
culties there may be. This is stil] the 
disciples’ question to Jesus: “Did this 
man sin, or did his parents?”—to which 
we add, “or did his culture?” 

One way out of this dilemma has been 
both attempted and criticized. This is a 
uniquely American approach, that of 
developing a “technology” of human re- 
lations. This technology is being at- 
tempted in business, in churches, in the 
home, and in all the institutions of our 
society. It includes “brainstorming” in 
business, “motivational research” in ad- 
vertising, and “buzz sessions” in church 
meetings. This emphasis on technology 
might be typified by a conversation 
overheard between two mothers in a 
store. One mother said to the other, “My, 
your Beth is such a well-behaved and 
charming girl. What techniques do you 
use with her?” It’s getting so that one 
cannot read a magazine or a book, go to 
a movie, or watch television without be- 
ing inundated by techniques. 

Techniques can be truly helpful, but 
it is doubtful whether a “family technol- 
ogy” or any kind of human relations 
technology is going to provide a com- 
plete and satisfying answer. While many 
parents, including myself, wish at times 
for a universal and foolproof method for 
raising children, we would hate to live 
within the standardized, conforming, 
and boring confines of such a system. 

One thing that perhaps both theology 
and psychology can agree on is that 
techniques are less important than the 
kind of relationship within which these 
techniques are used. In terms of family 
living these techniques can be of many 
different kinds. For example, in the Gil- 
breth family of Cheaper by the Dozen 












fame, the family was highly orgay 
with many rules and time-limits re 
ing the efficiency-engineering intey 
of the parents, A completely diffe 
kind of family was that of Eddie p 
reflecting the vaudeville and enter, 
ment world. 

One story of the Foy family tek 
the father entertaining friends jp 
living room while the children sawed 
the legs of the dining-room table in 
next room. In reply to the raised 
brows of the visitors, Eddie Foy jg 
ported to have waved his hand 
gaily laughed, “That's kids for you.”{ 
family could be called strict in Bache 
techniques, and the other permis 
These labels are of little import 
compared to the one thing both fam 
had, and that was a relationship of; 
enjoyment and mutuality between 
parents and the children, whethe 
came to sawing legs off the dining-n 
table, or making a game out of how 
and efficiently dinner could be prep: 
eaten, and cleared away. 

In the field of amateur photogry 
there are probably as many gadgets 
differing techniques as can be fou 
any hobby. Yet when all the dis 
about focal lengths, exposure times, i 
speeds, and developing solutions iso 
as one photographer remarked, ther 
the wonder and the awe of seeing 
latent image develop on the negat 
This experience, he said, made all 
concern worth-while, and it was a fre 
exhilarating experience each time it@hild | 
curred. 

Raising children should be like t 
The young parents start out in a re 
of semi-darkness, They live in a coniggf her 
ing world that is hard to compre 
and for which it is harder to pre 
their children. They become con 
about techniques. They make mis 
Yet behind all of this can be the joy 
wonder of seeing their children devel 
at each stage of their lives, seeing 
latent image emerge and begin to twee 
form in adolescence and young ad 
hood. plet 

Are parents to blame? It is a point 
question. Rather, do parents underst 
their children, themselves, and the 
in which they live? Do they enjoy a 
tual relationship with their child 
Are they helped and given opportuni 
for this rich and expanding experie 
by our society? Do the institutions of 
society, such as the churches, 
schools, the courts, the professions, 
businesses help to provide this oppé 
nity? These are the questions we sho 
ask. 
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Foy is Little Johnny came home from Sun- 
hand @py school and told his mother that if 
you.”"(@e missed three Sundays in a row, 


n fiiacher would throw him into the fur- 
we. The horrified mother telephoned 
he teacher at once. “What I said was,” 
he calm teacher explained, “that if any 
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hild missed three Sundays in a row, he 
juld be dropped from the register.” 
ike th * , . 
a rem My teenage daughter found a photo 
. cof her mom in college, wearing one of 
preh@™ose low-waisted sack things—remem- 
prem@er?—without doubt the ugliest cos- 
yncemmmes American women ever wore. 
nistalUgh!” murmured daughter. “Obviously 
joy @jou married for love.” 

deve . : ° 


eing @ / watch my women at the beach: wife, 
to tagree daughters, one granddaughter. Ex- 
g admgept for the baby, they seem like quad- 
plets. They swap swim suits. They 
rointieap ideas on foods, dresses, religion, 
lerstapolitics, men. Even little Robin is start- 
1e wig to join them, with a sagacity all her 
yy amen. And me—I annoy people pointing 
hildn@pith pride. 
rtunil 7 " 
serie Don’t misunderstand me; I don’t 
1s of aim to “understand” women, mine or 
es, body else’s, I just love them. Mine 
yns, @tclusively, I mean. 
PP 0 oO oO co) 


- sho@l Spring courtship, I have observed, be- 
ins in the blustery days of March and 
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flowers in the mildness of May. But it 

also flourishes with equal ardor in all the 

nine months of the other three seasons. 
m = o 

This is the month officially set aside 
by a—shall we say—benevolent federal 
government, in which all family men 
are to brush up on their arithmetic and 
re-dedicate themselves to economy. This 
in anticipation of what we'll have to do 
next month. 

° 2 2 

You’ve had a hard year? Lost money? 
Feel discouraged? When I was like that 
once, my mother handed me this clip- 
ping: 

“Nothing in the world can take the 
place of persistence,” said President Cal- 
vin Coolidge. “Talent will not—nothing 
is more common than successful men 
with talent. Genius will not—unrewarded 
genius is almost a proverb. Education 
will not—the world is full of educated 
derelicts. Persistence and determination 
alone are omnipotent.” 

° e 2 

My Episcopalian friend, the Rev. 
George M. Ray, was promoted recently. 
That night when little son George, Jr., 
was being tucked into bed, he asked his 
mother—“Now that daddy’s a canon, 
does that make me a son-of-a-gun?” 


° ° 


Then there were the two Sunday fish- 


ermen who heard bells ringing in the 
distance. One said, contritely, “You 
know, Sam, we really ought to be in 
church.” Sam re-baited his hook and 
answered, “Well, I couldn't go anyway. 
My wife is sick.” 
° ° ° 

“To look is one thing,” said Malcolm 
McNair. “To see what you look at is 
another. To understand what you see is 
a third. To learn from what you un- 
derstand is still something else. But to 
act on what you learn is all that really 
matters.” 

3 ° 2 

I am disenchanted with people who 
discover a smattering of psychiatry, then 
run around telling everybody how new 
and vital it is. Moses gave us the first big 
lesson in it, and Jesus the biggest of all. 
Too many millions of us simply haven't 
listened. 


oO 3 ° 


“It’s not the way he kicks, but the way 


he pulls, that makes a mule useful,” my 
dad used to tell us kids. 
oO °o °° 
“Marriage encourages thrift,” that 


banker told us at Men’s Club. The verb 
he really meant to use, I think, was 
demands. 
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WORSHIP 
IN WASHINGTON 


(Continued from page 13) 


part of the National Presbyterian Church 
program. 

Metropolitan Methodist Church was 
the first of these churches to be built. 
In 1852 the Northern Methodist Gen- 
eral Conference authorized the erection 
of a “house of worship in Washington 
City” as a monument to “our beloved 
Methodism.” 

Luther Place Memorial Lutheran 
Church was erected by Lutherans from 
both the North and South in the early 
1870's as a gesture toward healing the 
wounds caused by the Civil War. 

A similar aim inspired the building 
of National Baptist Memorial Church 
in 1922, with funds for the project com- 
ing from both the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention and the Northern (now Ameri- 
can) Baptist Convention. 

While Washington Cathedral (Cathe- 
dral of St. Peter and St. Paul) is not 
officially designated as the national 
church of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, it performs many of the func- 
tions associated with that title. Indeed, 
the cathecral goes beyond the duties of 
a denominational church through its use 
for special interdenominational services 
on occasions of national importance. 

Roman Catholics have named the 
National Shrine of the Immaculate Con- 
ception on the Catholic University 
campus as their national church. This 
imposing twenty-million-dollar — struc- 
ture, started in 1922, is scheduled for 
completion next year. 

All the national churches serve a tre- 
mendous need for members of their 
denominations. Visitors to Washington 
invariably seek them out as familiar 
landmarks of their faith. They also serve 
as symbols of our nation’s belief in God 
and of the right each faith has to build 
its visible monument at the seat of our 
country’s government. 

A disturbing feature of religious life 
in Washington is the rapid turnover 
of church membership, far surpassing 
that of other places. In part this is due 
to the upheaval started by World War 
II that is still continuing, and in part 
to the transitory nature of people living 
in a city whose chief industry is politics. 

Ministers estimate there is a 40-50 
per cent turnover in membership each 
year, One pastor recently observed his 
congregation took in 415 new members 
a year ago, and at the end of the year 
was fifteen behind in total membership. 
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How to maintain a stable congregation 
with a continuing program is a problem 
Washington clergymen constantly face. 

But Sunday attendance is high, far 
above the regular membership figures. 
There are two reasons for this. Many 
who come regularly to worship here 
retain their official memberships back 
home. They may do this for years, own- 
ing a vague allegiance to a congregation 
rarely visited. 

Still another contributing factor to 
high attendance is the great number of 
visitors. Washington’s major industry 
next to politics is the tourist trade, The 
city is full of people ‘taking a look at 
their capital, and most of them go to 
church, especially on Sundays, This has 
its compensations, for the offerings left 
by them bulk large in setting up the 
church budget. One large downtown 
church pastor estimated the Sunday 
gifts from visitors come to 40 per cent 
of his annual budget. 

American history is asssociated with 
many of the churches. Across the park 
from the White House stands St. John’s 
Episcopal Church, a gem of architec- 
tural beauty built in 1816 by Benjamin 
H. Latrobe, architect of the Capitol. All 
the presidents have worshiped there 
since 1816, and Franklin D. Roosevelt 
went there to worship before taking his 
oath of office in 1932 and 1936. 

Washington Cathedral is the burial 
place of Woodrow Wilson and Admiral 
George Dewey, and as such has become 
a shrine for thousands of Americans to 
visit each year. The body of Wilson, 
buried in a crypt in Bethlehem Chapel, 
was recently moved to its permanent 
resting place in a new section of the 
cathedral. His grandson, the Very Rev. 
Francis B. Sayre, Jr., dean of the Ca- 
thedral, took part in the ceremony 
marking the occasion. 

The Tomb of the Unknown Soldier 
of World War I is well known to the 
country, but it is doubtful whether more 
than a handful are aware there is a 
Tomb of the Unknown Soldier of the 
Revolutionary War. It is set in the 
graveyard of the Old Presbyterian 
Meeting House at Alexandria, Virginia. 

How the tomb came into being has 
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an unusual history. In 1826 work 
excavating for the rear wall of a 
olic chapel adjoining the Old Mees 
House came upon a coffin. It was opey 
and found to contain the remains ¢ 
man dressed in a Revolutionary unif; 
The body was re-interred in a y 
grave, on the grounds of the Presb 
rian church. 

The incident was gradually forgot 
except in the mind of one old mem} 
William Gregory. A few years bef 
the Civil War he was in the church 
with his daughter, Mary. He told @ “Pe 
child the story of the Old Revolution 
Soldier, and pointed out where the k 
was buried. The little girl placed 
flower on the grave, and from time 
time repeated the act. 

Then the years passed. The @ 
Meeting House had long been abaoy w 
doned as a place of worship. A m 
to restore it started in 1926, and \ 
was called on for aid and counsel. D 
ing the course of the meeting she point 
out where the Revolutionary soldier 
resting and expressed a wish that 
would have a permanent marking ¢ 
ing her life since she was probably 
only person then living who knew # 
story. 

A temporary marker was put up 
the local post of the American Legidose, 
It was later replaced by one from @ Billy 
National Society of the Children of tet Sh 
American Revolution, which also 
closed the grave with an iron fence 

“A single line in the record of bur run 
in the old churchyard tells us all t 
we know today—‘January 19, 1821. 
Old Revolutionary Soldier from } 
tucky.’” 

A modern note to the historic 
is the recently completed Islamic 
stitute. This beautiful and unusual st 
ture, with its minaret at the top, is 
only building of its kind in the westa, 
hemisphere. It was built as a joint eff§e hor 
of the Arab nations. The Islamic Infat o 
tute already has become one of the mi, 
frequently visited places in Washing 
with more than 50,000 tourists a me 
inspecting its beauties. 

These presidential, historical, 
other elements blend to make religi 
life in the nation’s Capital different f 
that of other towns and cities. Its sig 
cance is quickly apparent to the 
comer and visitor, as it is evident to 
longtime resident, and serves as a 
stant impetus to giving the political 
mosphere of Washington a_ spifi 
leaven. The future indicates this it 
ence will increase in a city already nol@pen, 
for its active church life. 
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When the Scotts moved from their 
& Nlym to an upstairs apartment in town, 
tilly had to leave behind all his pets—a 
lf, a dog, a baby raccoon, six hamsters, 


rgottind a goat. 

membag “Absolutely no animals in the apart- 
S befuliipent,” said Mrs. Plimpton, the landlady, 
irchyaiho lived downstairs. 

told @ “Perhaps it’s just as well,” sighed 
utiong@illy’s mother. “On the farm Billy’s pets 
the biliere always in trouble because Billy 
laced MMorgot to shut the gates and close up the 
time ages.” 

‘How dreadful!” Mrs. Plimpton 
he (poked at Billy as though a nine-year-old 
n abaloy were almost as alarming as a dog 
A maith muddy feet. 
ad M 
sel. Dai But in a week or two Billy made 
' poiniiends with Mrs. Plimpton. She began 
dier wi enjoy his stories about his farm pets. 


that One day he said, “Mrs. Plimpton, if 


ing @fhad a squirrel and kept him carefully 
ably a cage, it wouldn’t bother you, would 
new jj 

“No, Billy, I guess not,” she said 
it up Moubtfully. “But you.mustn’t let him run 
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Billy bought a squirrel from Peters 
et Shop. His father helped him fix up 
large cage with branches and an exer- 
e wheel where the squirrel had room 
run and play. Billy named his pet 
hit-Chat.” The boys and girls from 


821. Milly's class came to admire the squirrel. 
m Kéiven Mrs, Plimpton climbed the stairs 


see what was going on. 


> shri “Remember to keep the cage closed,” 
imi¢ Me warned Billy. 

al stn 

p, is Billy meant to, of course. But on a 


west@farm spring day, when all the doors of 


int elie house were open, Billy took Chit- 
‘ic Inghat out of the cage to feed him some 
the mlbanuts. 

hingt@§ Chit-Chat stuffed his cheeks full, then 


a ddenly whisked out of Billy's hands 
hd scampered downstairs. After a long 
‘al, h, Billy heard Mrs. Plimpton shriek- 
religitig, “Here’s the rascal, burying nuts in 
ent iffy bureau drawer. He’s ruined my best 
s sigm@ir of two-dollar stockings!” 

he #§ Billy was glad Chit-Chat was safe, 


it tot his heart sank when he saw the 
Ss 4CGickings, snagged and torn by the 
tical irel’s sharp claws. He knew he 


spin'@ouldn’t have taken Chit-Chat out of 


iis ine cage when the stairway door was 
ly nolien, 

Til earn the money to pay for a new 
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HILDREN’S STORY by Dorothy Ballard 


Chit-Chat and a Pair of Stockings 





Billy promised 


pair of stockings,” 
quickly, 

But promising was easier than pay- 
ing. Most of the people in the neighbor- 
hood lived in apartment houses, so they 
had no lawn-mowing, or yard work to 
offer when Billy asked for a job. At the 
last place where he rang the bell, Susan 
McKee, a school friend, came to the 
door. 

“Oh, Billy Scott, I was just thinking 
about you,” she smiled. “My brother 
Ken broke his leg and has to stay in bed. 
It would be lots of fun for Ken if you 
could bring Chit-Chat over and let him 
stay awhile. Will you, please?” 

Billy didn’t know what to say. He 
was downhearted enough already, and 
now Susan wanted his pet squirrel. He 
was about to say no, but when he 
thought how hard it was for Ken to stay 
in when all the other boys were out 
playing, Billy said, “All right, Susan.” 

“Thank you, Billy. I have thirty cents 
to spend on a get-well present for Ken, 
and I want to rent your squirrel. Would 
ten cents a day for three days be O.K.?” 

“Sure,” said Billy. And then an idea 


hit him. “Say, Susan, would the other 
kids pay ten cents a day to rent Chit- 
Chat?” 

“Of course,” Susan answered, “I'll tell 
them about it.” 


Billy’s plan was a success, In fact, he 
hardly saw Chit-Chat for the next 
month. He grew lonesome for his cheer- 
ful pet. But the dimes were rolling in 
steadily from the boys and girls who 
took Chit-Chat to their homes. At last 
Billy knocked at Mrs. Plimpton’s door 
and handed her two dollars. 

“Thank you.” She smiled. “I saw it 
wasn't easy for you to send Chit-Chat 
away day after day. But I also saw how 
happy your pet made Susan and Ken 
and the other children, so I've bought 
one of my own.” She took Billy into the 
living room and showed him a blue para- 
keet in a pink wire cage. “How do you 
like him?” 

“He’s a beauty,” said Billy admiringly. 
Then, with a twinkle in his eye, he 
gave Mrs. Plimpton some advice. “Don’t 
let him out of the cage when your front 
door is open.” 
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BUENA VISTA COLLEGE 


Presbyterian, coeducational, four-year Liberal Arts 
Fully accredited. For more than 66 years devoted to 
Christian Higher Education. Small ciasses allow 
personal approach to instruction. Write Director of 
Admissions, Buena Vista College, Storm Lake, lowa. 





‘EN ‘¢ ded 1819 
CENTRE COLLEGE = ,foenses ites 
Nationally-known. Liberal arts. Presbyterian. Blue- 
grass Region Separate campuses women and men 
but most social functions and classes —_— jointly. 
Fine facilities, Write: Box 10, Admissions Office, 





mtre College of Kentucky, Danville, _ 
Presby- 


COLLEGE OF WOOSTER = *23®2- 


coeducational, four year Liberal Arts. featuring In- 
dependent Study for juniors and seniors. Excellent 
training for professions: engineering, law, medicine, 
ministry, music, science, teaching. Dept. AS.. Direc- 
_ter of Admissions, lege of Wooster, Wooster, Ohio. 


IN HISTORIC SAN ANTONIO, home 
of the Alamo. Near Mexico, Gulf 
Coast, famous Texas ranches. A bi- 
lingual city. Delightful climate. Co- 
educational. Fully accredited. Six de- 
grees, through master’s. Small classes. 
ROTC. Intercollegiate 

INITY — “America’s 
ogg univer- 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE ;* 


Offers A.B.; B.S. in Bus. Adm., Chemistry, 
B.S. in Civil, _ Chemical, Electrical, Industri 
anical, gical Engi ing. 5-year 
—~ - R arts cad engineering. School of 
tional Affairs. Guy E. Snavely, Interim 
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‘DAVIS AND ELKINS COLLEGE 


Presbyterian Church, U.S. and U.S.A.; fully ac- 
credited; co-ed; 4-year Liberal Arts and Science; 
pre-professional courses. Scholarships for dependent 
children of ministers and candidates for church vo- 
cations Director issions, Elkins, W. Va. 


CADEMICALLY SUPERIOR!? 


UNIVERSITY JF 


" DUBUQUE 


BEAVER COLLEGE — fess" 


professional curricula. B.A., aS. and B.F, 

grees. Strong academic progr Christian 
ment. Counseling. Fully accredited. 70-ac 
urban campus twenty minutes from Phil 
Write Admissions Office, Box P, Beaver 
Jenkintown, Pa. 








HANOVER COLLEGE Monever, 


Superior in beauty of location, new buildings, hous- 
ing of students, staff qualifications. Donors add $650 
a year to the value for which each student pays 
First qualified applicants—100 women, 140 men— 
_admitted each year. Total enrollment 750 


‘HASTINGS COLLEGE —& Peatt of 


A good Presbyterian college for three quarters of a 
century. Unquestioned academic strength, emphasis 
in the Arts and Sciences and pre- professional train- 
_ing Theron 8. M Presid rs Nebr. 
Highest 

ILLINOIS COLLEGE pa. ... ay 

Phi Beta Kappa Chapter. Graduates enter business, 
dentistry, engineering, law, medicine, ministry, so- 
cial service, teaching and many other professions 
Moderate costs. Beautiful new dormitories. Write: 
Minois College, Department A, Jacksonville, iHinois 


JAMESTOWN COLLEGE ,22mesto"", 


Developing a Christian Philosophy of Education 
Coeducational Liberal Arts, usiness, Christian 
Education, Collegiate Nursing, Teacher Training, 
Pre protessional courses. Moderate costs. 12 major 
buildings. Write P Edwin H. Rian. 
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ULS A Largest Presbyteriane 

affiliated university, 

7 colleges: arts & sciences, engi- 

neering, business, music, law, grad- 

uate, downtown: bachelors, mas- 

ters, doctor of education degrees. 

Excellent faculty, small classes, 

fine buildings, modern equipment, 

beautiful campuses. national fraternities and 
sororities, Air ROTC. Metropolitan location 


Ww oe ] T F Director of University of Tulsa 


Admissions Tulsa 4, Oklahoma 





A two- 
lege for 
Z Ten mi 
Boston 


urban Newton. Liberal arts, vocational and 
courses. Three-year nursing program let 
A.S. degree and R.N, Campus and recreation 
ties are available for summer conferences. 
catalog. 

Lasell Junior College, Auburndale 66, Mas: 





LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian College for Women. Found 
Liberal Arts. A.B., B.S., B.Mus., B.M.E 
For catalog and information write F. L. 
Ph.D., President, St. Charles. Missouri. 








UPSALA COLLEGE Accredited Lutheran 


College. Suburban environment, near New Yor 
City. Coeducational. Liberal arts and science, pre- 
professional training, teacher education, business 
administration. Summer Sessions. Write Director 
of Admissions, Upsata College, East Orange, N. 4. 





WAYNESBURG COLLEGE "o3n4e4 


1849 
Organically Presbyterian. Coeducational, Fully Ac- 
credited Arts, sciences, pre-med, pre- law, pre-en- 
gineering, pre-ministerial, and others “The Friendly 
College.’ noted for community service. Write 
Pres. Paul R. Stewart, Box 351, Waynesburg, Pa. 


Founded 1893. | 


WILSON COLLEGE 


A. B. Liberal Arts and Sciences. High St 
Presbyterian. Individualized programs. Cs 
selin Elementary, high school teacher 
Scho arships. 70-acre campus. Establish 
Write: Wilson College, Box L, Cham 
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WASHINGTON COLLEGE * 
ACADEMY sivtests erate, 2.1? 
through their own work. All students gi 


scholarships. Other financial assistance 
T. Henry Jablonski, Pres., Washington Col 








LAKE FOREST COLLEGE 
Distinctive 4-year liberal arts college. Suburban 
location om Lake Michigan. Admission by College 
Boards. Strong preparation in the sciences, teach- 
ing. bus. admin.. fine arts. pre-professional. Box 
PL. Lake Forest } Cottege, Lake Forest, Mlinois. 





MACALESTER COLLEGE 


“The College of the Synod of Minnesota”’ 


Coeducational. Fully accredited. BALANCED CUR- 
RICULUM in liberal arts and sciences, arts. music, 
pre-professional courses, teaching (kindergarten, 
primary and high school). business administration, 
journalism. EMPHASIS ON CHRISTIAN CITIZEN- 


SHIP 
Charles J. Turck, President 
St. Paul 5, Minnesota 
Thi Fully 


“MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY | Accredited 


Presbyterian - Coeducational - 1100 students. Pre- 
professional curricula; arts and sciences: business 
and industry; school music. Graduate degrees in 
music and education. Paw! MeKay, President, 
Gecatur, 1m. 


WHITWORTH cf) 


COLLEGE 
Presbyterian, coed; preparation in the Arts, Sciences, pre- 
professional fields. Superior teaching in smal! classes. 
High academic Christian faculty, modern 
campus. A Christion college for discriminating students. 
Write Box Lt, Whitworth College, Spokane, Wash. 


standords, 





SCHOOL OF NURSING 


WEST NOTTINGHAM 


Coeducational. Grades 7-12, Post Gradua 
sive preparation for college through One 
Plan of Study. Guidance. Sports, golf: 

ricular program. Competitive scholarships. 
Cc. W. Blaker, Th.M., Headmaster, Box 101, C 


Pres’ 





BOYS’ PREPARATORY 











PARK COLLEGE 


Presbyterian. Founded in 1875. 


Coeducational. Vigorous Liberal Arts Curricu- 
lum. Fully accredited. International student 
body. Distinctive program in Christian atmos- 
phere os responsible citizenship. Per- 
sonal counselling. Twenty minutes from Kansas 
City. Missouri 


Robert E. Long, President, Parkville, Missouri 


PRESBYTERIAN-ST. LUKE’S 
HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 


Offers new program: Education plus 
Interneship. Next class will enroll in 
September, 1958. Two years Basic 
Nursing Education; One year In- 
terneship. For information write: Di- 
rector of Admissions, 1743 West 
Harrison Street, Chicago 12, Illinois 


BLAIR ACADEMY School ff 


Established 1848. Grades 7-12. Small class 
ful college preparation. Wide choice of spd 
activities. ell-equipped campus in nort 
New Jersey near Delaware Water Gap 
James Howard, Headmaster, Box 75, Biairst 





BORDENTOWN MILITARY 
INSTITUTE College preparatory 


eral courses. Aviation, 
Boys taught how to study. Smal! classes, in 
attention. Sports. Jr. School. 77th yr. Su 
sion. Catalog. Registrar, Box 393, 





> Boys thorough! preperen for 
PEDDIE 2ozs thoroughly preParsiy oa 
Grades 7-12. Individual na td ie 
reading; public Ly | required 
School. Small classes 1 sports, 

280 acres. Summer session, 93rd 

Dr. Carrot O. Morong, Box 3-5, Wi 





CAMP 
DIRECTORY 





| instrs. 


MUSIC at CAMP SOLITUD 


Lake Placid, N, Y. Protestant, Co-ed. A 
Beginners and advanced. Voice, piano, band 
Superv, practice, Land & water spo 
log. Mr. & Jos. Kelsall 86 

Penns Neck, Princeton, N. J, WA 4-5981. 








